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Home management programs have often dealt too exclusively with 
production and have disregarded the question of cost in woman power. 
This has been due to several causes. For one thing, production can 
be valued in dollars and cents, and it is easier to interest people in a 
production program than in a program of balanced living. Moreover, 
production offers tangible proof that women do not waste their time in 
‘running to meetings.’ Manual work is easier to teach, easier to dele- 
gate, and surer of a welcome than mental work such as is called for by 
certain important phases of home management. And finally, many 
women would rather make, buy, or swallow a cure for their troubles 
than overcome them by saner working practices and better health 
habits. 

Home management is many laps behind farm management in its 
sense of relative values. Farm management has learned to ask, not 
“How many crops?” but ‘‘Which crops?” Home management has 
still to learn that its function is to answer the question, ‘‘Which are the 
vital duties of homemaking?” If this problem is to be solved, our home 
management program must extend its budget studies beyond the money 
income to a budgeting of woman power. 

“Wherever the budget has been put into effect,” says General Lord in 
his discussion of “The Budget and the Family,”! “it has brought about 
a clearer idea of the relative importance of the things that should be 
undertaken in the budget period, and it has served to hold expenditures 
within the income.” This applies equally to the budgeting of strength 
and time. What General Lord calls “a clearer idea of the relative im- 
portance of the things that should be undertaken” is the greatest single 


1 JouRNAL or Home Economics, January, 1924, p. 1. 
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need of present-day homemakers. Hit and miss expenditure of strength 
leads to nervous breakdowns. Hit and miss expenditure of time leads 
to the disheartening conviction that ‘woman’s work is never done.’ 

Every good budget maker begins by taking inventory. This is even 
more necessary in budgeting one’s physical resources than one’s finances, 
because the homemaker’s spending of herself is if anything less business- 
like than her spending of money. The women who thinks that because 
her neighbor has a fifty-dollar hat, she must have one too, regardless 
of whether or not she has fifty dollars that is not more needed elsewhere, 
is rightly condemned as shiftless, not to say dishonest. But the woman 
whose vitality is only seventy-five per cent as great as the average and 
who nevertheless constantly spends one hundred per cent because her 
neighbor does, is pointed out as ‘full of ambition’ and wholly admirable. 

It is of course impossible to keep books for the time and strength ac- 
counts as accurately as for money. The lack of definite measures for 
these factors in the cost of living is probably one reason why they have 
been so much neglected. We do not yet know, perhaps we never shall 
know, how to gauge the amount of effort which should go to sweeping so 
many square feet of floor or laundering a sheet of given size and weight. 
Meanwhile, however, we can do much more than we have toward esti- 
mating, each one for herself, how much time we can reasonably allow for 
a given task, and how many such tasks we can do before fatigue comes 
on. It will take systematic and honest thinking to find these things out 
and to budget our time and energy accordingly, but it is the first step 
toward getting the most out of our resources. It is also an essential 
step in obtaining for the work of home management the recognition it 
deserves. As long as home makers themselves ignore the factor of 
woman-power in the cost of home life, how can they expect others to 
appreciate its social significance and economic value? 

How does one go to work to make a time and strength budget? For 
any budget one begins by studying what has actually been received and 
spent in the past and what experience has shown to be a theoretically 
reasonable division of expenditures, then one inventories available re- 
sources, lists the probable expenses, considers their relative importance, 
and finally draws up a plan for the future use of resources. So with 
this other budget. 

The smaller the income of strength, as of money, the more vital is it 
to see clearly the relative importance of expenditures. The hit and miss 
method tackles duties indiscriminately, with the result that important 
things are crowded out by unimportant ones. The hit and miss method 
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squanders strength through habitually doing easy tasks in difficult 
ways. Like the ‘fixed charges’ of the money budget, the day’s routine 
presents a certain number of ‘musts’ on which the homemaker cannot 
avoid spending herself. Unless these things are planned for and given 
precedence, the strength investment is not an economic one. If strength 
is wasted in the doing, the woman-power account may not balance. 

The high cost of living applies to more than money. What does it 
cost in woman-power to run a home? What, for that matter, does it 
cost just to live if wen.an-power is constantly wasted? What does it 
cost habitually to maintain poor body balance, so that muscular energy 
must be diverted to the task of holding the body erect? What does it 
cost if one works under needless tension? If rest periods are classed 
as luxuries? 

Some habits that are wasteful of strength also use up money. It 
costs money to buy arch supports and corsets which are used as mechani- 
cal helps to muscles wasted by disuse, or the laxatives which take the 
place of well-selected food and good muscle tone. Even the money 
spent for Jabor-saving devices and for equipment of correct working 
height may be wasted if these are not efficiently used. 

In planning strength expenditures, it helps to think of them as includ- 
ing necessary items, or ‘musts’; desirable but not absolutely necessary 
ones, or ‘mays’; and still less important ones which must be definitely 
checked and which may therefore be called ‘must nots.’ 

The ‘musts’ of homemaking are not, as women are so ready to suggest, 
merely or primarily the routine duties or meal-getting and bed-making. 
Too many women consider themselves solvent if these things get done 
nomatterhow. The first great ‘must’ is so to plan the job of homemaking 
that its responsibilities are shared by all the joint owners of the home,— 
father, mother, and children, according to their special abilities. This 
is not simply for the sake of lightening the burden of the homemaker, 
but to teach the idea of ‘each for all and all for each’ and to train the 
young people in household matters. 

Another ‘must’ is the maintaining of family health by cultivating 
good habits of diet and hygiene, and by helping to raise community 
health standards. Whether this shall include community work depends 
on the strength income and family duties of the individual. 

‘Keeping up with what is going on’ is a ‘must,’ even if, for the time 
being, a woman is greatly tied at home. To accomplish this an open 
mind is more necessary than leisure. 
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Creating good cheer in the home is a mother’s special ‘must.’ With- 
out it the most sanitary home and the most carefully balanced meals 
are ineffectual. Hence it is a ‘must’ that a homemaker love her job, 
be able to laugh and able to play. 

The ‘mays’ of homemaking must be governed by the proportion of 
the available strength spent on the ‘musts.’ Community duties come 
first among the ‘mays,’ since outside interests keep a woman from 
stagnating and link her and her home with fellow-homemakers. If there 
is strength to spare, the ‘may’ also include all the extra touches, such 
as flowers on the table, frosting on the cake, decorative stitches on 
garments, and dusting for looks as contrasted with dusting for health 
and utility, which is a ‘must.’ Here is where many women often lost 
their sense of proportion: the top of the piano which visitors will look 
at looms more important than the door-knobs which they will handle, 
or the lamp-shades which determine the comfort of working or reading. 

The ‘mustn’ts’ of homemaking are first of all the homemakers’ three ~ 
bogies,—hurry, worry, and tenseness. These are self-perpetuating so 
long as strength is wastefully spent. To lighten the burden and fit the 
back to carry it more easily the homemaker must learn to eliminate 
such ‘mustn’ts’ as elaboration in food, furnishings and clothing; needless 
wiping of dishes; needless ironing; and ineffective cleaning which moves 
instead of removing dirt. Some items may be shifted back and forth 
between the ‘mustn’ts’ and the ‘mays’ as one’s available time and 
strength vary. 

Leaks in strength expenditure come from various causes. Of these 
the greatest is ignorance of the strength income. As long as it doesn’t 
fail to the point of bankruptcy, strength is used without a thought of 
thrift. Overdrawing the strength account brings in its train a dis- 
torted sense of values which puts too many items into the list of ‘musts.’ 

Another cause of leaks is ignoring the individual speed-rate. The 
woman who could accomplish excellent results by working at the pace for 
which she is geared, drives herself to the hot-box stage through competi- 
tion with her neighbor who ‘always has her clothes out so early’. Not 
only is the difference in speed-rate between different women ignored, but 
the homemaker shuts her eyes to the fact that her own speed-rate is 
better under some circumstances than others. She has yet to discover 
that lack of speed, breakage of dishes, mistakes, hurry, and nervous- 
ness are likely to result from unthrifty spending of herself; that to 
neglect a regular five-minute rest period may in time result in a job 
poorly done at excessive cost. 
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Another cause of wasteful expenditure of strength is carelessness about 
the running of the human machine. Abuse and misuse lessen the ef- 
ficiency of this mechanism just as they do with any other. 

Muscular strength is wasted in an attempt to offset the results of 
poor posture. Good posture is a matter of balance. When balance 
is disregarded, as in the fatigue slouch on the one hand, and the over- 
erect sway-back posture on the other, there is a call on certain muscles 
to make good the defect. The result is tension and overfatigue, which 
shows itself most noticeably in the shoulder and neck muscles, but 
affects even the muscles of leg and foot. Moreover, these faulty pos- 
tures, if allowed to become habitual, may prevent the bodily organs 
from functioning properly; a common example is round shoulders, which 
usually means poorly-developed lungs. 

Bad posture and even deformities are sometimes the result of poorly- 
fitting clothing. The old-fashioned ‘hour-glass’ corsets and ‘choker’ 
collars fortunately live only in memory, but heavy coats that drag on 
the shoulders are still with us and so are unhygienic shoes. A foot 
cramped into pointed toes soon protests painfully and gradually loses 
its naturel shape, becoming more and more rigid and less and less able 
to hold the body in good posture; if high heels are added, they not only 
increase the chances of pain and foot deformity, but may throw the 
body so out of natural balance that the internal organs become dis- 
placed. Out of ten women hardly one is able to forget that she has 
feet. The arch supports which many resort to may rest but cannot 
strengthen the foot muscles. Fortunately, it is getting easier every 
year to find hygienic, well-fitting, and at the same time good-looking 
shoes. 

Some of the commonest motions are often inefficiently performed. 
Walking, whether on a level or in going upstairs, should be done more 
with the legs and feet and less with the arms and shoulders. Sitting 
may be wasteful of strength if the weight is thrown on the end of the 
spine, as in the slouching position, or forward on the thighs, as in the 
over-erect position. 

Unequal use of muscles, for example, the over-use of the right hand 
and arm in right-handed persons, tends toward under-development of 
the ‘slacker’ muscles. 

Holding the muscles taut often places demands on them when they 
ought to be resting. Tensing the forearm when beating eggs, for exaim- 
ple, is a waste of strength and brings on needless fatigue. The habit 
of making figure 8’s with the watch chain, opening and shutting the 
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shopping bag, or twisting buttons, is a leak of strength income, and 
often a symptom of nervous fatigue. 

The false idea that rest periods are a luxury instead of an invest- 
ment is the cause of much wasted energy. On the other hand, too 
many enforced rest periods may seem as grim as the activities which 
they interrupt. Aside from formal rest, the human machine needs 
stretches of ‘easy going.’ Laughing, stretching, and yawning all bring 
a return in lessened tension. 

The time budget is not always easy to handle economically. Some 
women insist that every minute of their 24-hour income is needed for 
‘musts.’ Their schedules show a working day of seventeen hours or 
more. This cuts their night’s rest at least thirty hours a month, to say 
nothing of rest and recreation periods in the daytime. Of necessity 
such bad practices in time expenditures show their effects on the strength 
income, and hence on the money income as well. 

Time is wasted through poor sense of proportion as to opposing duties. 
Not until a homemaker has clearly defined what her individual ‘mustn’ts’ 
are, not until she has learned to stick to what she knows to be most 
important, regardless of what seems important to would-be advisers, 
can she hope to balance her time budget. 

Time is wasted through ignorance of how much time it costs a given 
worker with a given speed rate to do a piece of work. Few women can 
say offhand how long it takes them to make a bed or clean a dozen forks. 
In general, women have an exaggerated idea of what they can do in 
an hour. The result is that they constantly attempt more work than 
they can accomplish, and are constantly in a state of disappointment, 
hurry, and tardiness. They arrive at ten-thirty for a meeting scheduled 
for ten o’clock, imagining that their breathlessness is sufficient excuse. 
There is a serious ethical aspect of this practice: it means unbusiness- 
like spending of one’s own time and wilfully wasting that of others. 

In fact, no homemaker sins to herself alone when she fails to balance 
her budget. Be it money, or strength, or time, a failure to adjust in- 
come and outgo means not only getting less satisfaction for oneself 
but giving less to one’s family and one’s neighbors. 
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THE NUTRITION DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE UNI- 
VERSITY OF IOWA! 


RUTH AND HELEN WHEELER 


As the department is less than three years old, any discussion of its 
organization must emphasize its aims and purposes rather than its 
actual achievements. Its first year was spent in excavation and founda- 
tion-building, working out a plan of an organization of department 
employees, finding space and installing equipment in a crowded general 
hospital which had in ten years grown from one hundered and fifty 
beds to seven hundred with little change, either in the general hospital 
or in the size or equipment of kitchens. During this period of rapid 
growth, the departments of medicine, of surgery, and of head specialties 
had developed more or less individually, leaving the general adminis- 
tration, as well as the dietary department, far behind them. When 
greater strength in the latter departments became imperative, the 
president of the university and the medical faculty authorized the 
creation of a department of nutrition, and secured an able superin- 
tendent, giving him funds and power to initiate a more adequate organi- 
zation. From him, and even more, if possible, from his successor, as 
the work developed, and also from the group of men who were responsi- 
ble for its existence, the new department of nutrition has had the most 
generous and cordial support. 

The simultaneous development of general administration in the 
hospital and of the new department of nutrition has been interesting 
in many ways. Even with the remarkably generous backing of the 
medical and surgical departments, the new department could hardly 
have succeeded if it had not had (after a short period of mutual ob- 
servation and sizing up!) the same support from the administration. 
Both touch all other departments at many points; the administration 
as a directing agency, the department of nutrition both as a tool of 
other departments and as an independent force. A department of 
nutrition in a university hospital ought to be a combination of flexibility 
and rigidity; it should provide an adaptable tool for the superintendent 
in administration, or for any doctor who wishes to prescribe diet in detail; 
a scientific colleague for any doctor who wishes to hand over the whole 
feeding problem in some cases; either a subordinate or a professional 
equal according to the problem and the degree of mutual understanding 


1 From the Department of Nutrition, College of Medicine, State University of Iowa. 
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involved; a teacher of the graduate nurses; a member of the group of 
doctor, nurse, and dietitian, in which the doctor, with final responsibility 
and therefore final authority, nevertheless depends more and more upon 
the contributions of the two others as the two professions develop. 

The aims and purposes of the department of nutrition are threefold: 
teaching, investigation, and actual feeding; and these not in separate 
compartments, but inextricably interwoven. Orders for the diets of in- 
dividual patients are generally written by the doctor; these are interpreted 
into menus by the dietitian; and the serving of the food, with the closest 
observation of its effect, is undertaken by the nurse. Of the three, the 
dietitian is spending by far the most time upon food and feeding; she 
should be learning all the time, and her knowledge should be easily and 
currently available to everyone who wantsit. Student nurses and other 
students should make constant use of what they learn in formal lectures 
and other class-room work. It is most important that the teaching be 
projected into the application to actual feeding. Our first two years 
were spent on that almost exclusively; it will always come first, in spite 
of being discussed last in this paper. 

Training for dietitians is offered each year to six internes in nutrition, 
who begin a twelve-months service on the first of July, most of them 
experienced women who since graduation from college have had some 
years of teaching food and nutrition, managing school cafeterias, or 
serving as dietitian in smaller hospitals of less varied opportunity. 
These women come here for graduate work in nutrition and for an op- 
portunity to size up their own experience and make plans for their future 
work while working as part of a diversified group; or they want to 
attack some particular problem, though this last may lead them to 
prefer straight graduate study to an interneship. They have an op- 
portunity for graduate study in dietotherapy, anatomy, histology, 
physiology, pediatrics, special problems in nutrition and administra- 
tion, which may lead to a master’s degree. The lectures in dicto- 
therapy are given by specialists on the medical staff and other members 
of the university faculties. The important part of the interne’s 
work, as of the whole department, is to learn to feed the patients in a 
way that is efficient, economical, and nutritively adequate. This is 
always kept in the foreground. The internes spend three months 
in general administration, three in the diet kitchen, three in the 
children’s hospital, and three in the phase of the work for which 
they have shown most aptitude or in which they desire to specialize 
when opportunity comes. Throughout the year they have increasing 
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responsibility in administration and therapeutics, their study being 
always subordinate to this. 

Junior medical students are given twelve lectures on dietotherapy as 
part of their course in therapeutics. In their ward work later, the head 
of the department of nutrition is available for discussion of problems 
in the cases studied by the individual students. A group of medical 
internes sometimes asks for a series of informal talks on corrective 
diets from the therapeutic dietitian. Both internes and medical stu- 
dents currently expect information from the more experienced members 
of the department staff. 

Freshman nurses are given a lecture and laboratory course in food 
composition and preparation by the home economics department, and 
junior nurses are given a two-hour course in dietetics by the department 
of nutrition. Since we have as yet no laboratory, and the diet kitchen 
is small and overcrowded, the student nurses do not have laboratory 
work in dietetics at present, but they go in small groups to the diet 
kitchen and observe the setting up of the special diets, then to the 
wards with the food charts, assisting in the serving of the food, and 
observing the cases. Throughout the course they study cases on 
corrective diets in their own wards and report in class. As soon as 
possible after the conclusion of their course, the student nurses are 
given their month of service in the diet kitchen, and here the teaching 
is continued. The floor nurse in charge of diets is always a nurse who 
has taken this course in dietetics. She has the opportunity to put into 
practice what she has learned; to get her knowledge into shape for use 
in private practice or in other responsible positions after graduation, 
and to give the patient prompt benefit of her knowledge of nutrition. 
The final teaching must be done after the conclusion of the formal 
course; this is likely to be the weakest link in the chain of nutrition 
teaching in hospitals. The floor nurse should have constant assistance 
from the department in her practical work. 

Department research is only beginning. We should like to call it 
by a more modest word, but research is only “continued and laborious 
inquiry,” and in a “science” built on such newly-placed and unseasoned 
ioundations as dietotherapy, everyone in the field ought to be con- 
tinually and laboriously inquiring, under controlled conditions, making 
accurate observations with an open mind, and faithfully recording what 
is seen. As long as research is undertaken as a part of hospital routine, 
care must be taken that the research is of a sort that is obviously a 
valuable part of the work which the dietitian is there todo. If childven 
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spending several years of their lives on frames or on hospital beds are 
underweight, undersized, or constipated, it is part of the dietitian’s 
business to try to correct these conditions, and she is more, rather than 
less, valuable to the hospital if, with the codperation of the doctor and 
the nurse, she can do it under circumstances that make it possible 
to interpret the results in a manner useful to another case. By in- 
quiring continually and laboriously enough, and keeping accurate 
records, she can in time accumulate some facts. She can also make 
progress and may be helped thereby to keep her spirit alive in the midst 
of what might otherwise become smothering routine. 

Every nutrition interne and every member of the staff may always 
have going some problem connected with cases in the various services. 
In the new hospital, for which ground may be broken next fall, the 
department of nutrition will have its own research laboratory, close to 
the metabolism ward and the research laboratories of the department 
of internal medicine, which has always been most generous in sharing 
its crowded quarters with us. Several of the hospital services will have 
two-bed rooms to which will be assigned cases on which we want to 
make special studies or which the service concerned wishes us to study. 
Nutrition internes are now working in much this way, one studying a 
problem of pregnancy, another, one connected with arthritis, a third, 
a problem in diabetes, working in each case in the service concerned. 

The dietitians in the main hospital are the dietitian-in-chief (who 
is also professor of nutrition in the medical college), the adminis- 
trative dietitian, the ward dietitian, and the therapeutic dietitian. 
One dietitian is in the children’s hospital, and one in the diabetic house. 
All these, the internes in nutrition, and a secretary try to find a con- 
stantly improving solution of the feeding problem. The head of the 
department formulates the general plan and policy, and gives general 
supervision to the work. She chooses the staff, selects the internes, 
acts as consultant, directs research, takes charge of the feedings of the 
difficult cases at the request of the physician in charge, gives lectures in 
dietotherapy to medical students and to graduate students, conducts 
a seminar for nutrition internes, and gives courses in dietetics to student 
nurses. The administrative dietitian is responsible for the organization 
of the main kitchen of the general hospital, the kitchens in all the nurses’ 
homes, the doctors’, officers’, nurses’, and employees’ dining rooms. 
The main kitchen is in immediate charge of a chef-steward, a man of 
skill and experience who is interested in teaching his assistance. He 
understands that the general diets are carefully planned in thirty-day 
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series to furnish not only adequate protein and total energy, but ade- 
quate minerals and vitamins, so far as requirements are known. It has 
not so far been possible to make many of the employees a part of the 
thinking part of the plan, but in time ward maids will be taught some- 
thing of what we are trying to do and why. We ought in time to get 
a rather permanent organization with promotions chiefly from our own 
force—as is of course the case now in many older institutions. Each 
of the small kitchens and cafeterias is in charge of a competent manager 
who is also a skilled cook. The administrative dietitian is the member 
of our department in closest touch with the superintendent, his executive 
officer so far as the feeding machine is concerned. She is primarily 
interested in the economic problems of increasing efficiency and lessen-_ 
ing waste, but she has had extensive training in scientific nutrition, and 
one of her especial interests is the gradual development of the general 
diets so that the standard serving may furnish all that the body needs 
for the day, and so that the general diet may serve as a basis for all 
corrective diets. She is working at standard modifications of these 
general diets for the usual groups of patients and for doctors, nurses, 
and hospital employees. She gives lectures on dietary administration 
to graduate students in nutrition and home economics. 

The ward dietitian has charge of the fifteen ward kitchens; she too is 
chiefly an administrator. One of her problems is the lessening of 
waste and the swift and clean distribution of food so that it may reach 
the patient hot and attractive. We find that this matter is much better 
handled when its responsibility is in the hands of one person. She 
takes charge of standardization, floor consumption, and modification 
of food for different groups of patients, supervises the ordering of silver, 
china, and other equipment, and looks after one of the children’s dining 
rooms at meal times. 

The therapeutic dietitian is in charge of the diet kitchen. She gives a 
large part of her time to rounds of the patient’s rooms and the wards, fol- 
lowing the condition of the patients from charts and laboratory findings, 
and modifying diets to fit changing conditions. She is in close touch 
with doctors and laboratory workers, floor supervisors and special 
nurses. She keeps up with the literature on her subject in the journals, 
contributes to the nutrition seminar and classes in dietotherapy, and 
teaches nutrition internes and student nurses in the diet kitchen. She 
sees that the department makes steady progress in standardization of 
corrective diets and recipes. She teaches diabetics and other patients 
before their discharge. Her assistant closely supervises the detailed 
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work of the diet kitchen, the preparation of all food for special patients, 
the packing of the food charts, the ordering of the food and its care, 
and the cleaning of the kitchen. She also takes special care of one of 
the children’s dining rooms at meal time. 

In the children’s hospital, the department of pediatrics is closely 
connected with the child welfare research station, is largely devoted to 
research and is largely autonomous so far as food is concerned. The 
main kitchen of the children’s hospital sends the department of pedia- 
trics the bulk of its general diets, but the chief problem of this kitchen 
is the feeding of about one hundred children and about forty adults in 
the orthopedic service. These include cases of arthritis and of tuber- 
culosis of the spine, hip, or other part, with almost all possible second- 
ary conditions. We have started an interesting study of the nutri- 
tional needs of some of these groups. 

If the department of nutrition in a university hospital is to give the 
best possible service to the institution, it should be all one; everything 
connected with food should come within its province. The machine 
is so huge that it is not strange that the usual hospital administrator 
who has the responsibility for the continued smooth and efficient run- 
ning of the machine, who, in the event of a breakdown, would not only 
have to carry the responsibility of it, but would have to start things 
going again, is reluctant to give up any significant element of control. 
The physician has a corresponding responsibility on the therapeutic 
side. The life and death of the patient are his responsibility, and he 
cannot give it up. But the rather easily demonstrated advantage of 
unity in the work of handling food is far from irreconcilable with these 
facts. A group of women who can work together under a chairman who 
serves as a unifying agent and the official link with the institution as a 
whole, all with separate and yet common responsibilities, welcoming 
direction from experts far more experienced in some phases of the work 
than any dietitians now are, can so improve the opportunities now offered 
that many more will come and the tool will grow into the colleague 
throughout the whole organization. 
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THE HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM AND THE HOME 
ECONOMIST 


MARTHA KOEHNE 
Department of Home Economics, University of Washington 


Health education and positive health are ideas which the public has 
adopted or is adopting so rapidly that it is now hardly necessary to dis- 
cuss their significance and importance. Less understood are the prob- 
lems of how to organize the work of health education in a community, 
and how to obtain the best and safest leadership and help. 

In general a health education program is designed to inspire the 
community with a desire for the highest standards of health, and to give 
instruction in how to attain good health and how to keep it. Such a 
program logically begins with the school child, but it ultimately reaches 
other individuals, families, and the community in general. To be suc- 
cessful it requires leaders not only experienced in community organiza- 
tion and social service, but also trained in the practical applications of 
science on which health depends. This last is not a simple matter; many 
factors operate in the production of unhealthy bodies. Improper and 
insufiicient food, over-fatigue through over-work or over-exercise, unsuit- 
able or inadequate clothing or shoes, insufficient fresh air and sunshine, 
inadequate rest or sleep, over-stimulation of nerves, faulty habits of 
hygiene, ignorance and indifference of parents, lack of home discipline, 
—any of these may result in actual physical defect or disease, and any 
or all may work together in a vicious circle. 

In a health education program due emphasis must be given to each 
of these causative factors, and highly trained persons are needed to direct 
the work. Otherwise the whole movement may be hampered through 
half-truths taught in the place of truth by workers whose zeal is greater 
than their knowledge. 

While the movement is still in its early stages, it is perhaps worth 
while to outline the specific pieces of work it is intended to accomplish, 
the agencies from which reliable information or advice may be obtained, 
the organization of the work in a community, and the special réle which 
home economists should play in that work. 

The pieces of work to be accomplished may be listed as follows: 


1. Weighing and measuring of the children. 
2. Physical inspections and examinations; removal of remedial defects. 
3. Prevention and control of communicable disease. 
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4. Keeping of public records of birth, morbidity, and other health 
statistics. 

5. Development of proper habits of personal hygiene. 

6. Development of healthy minds and stable nervous systems. 

7. Adaptation of activities of children to suit individual needs, phys- 
ical training designed to develop correct posture, grace of move- 
ment, and character. 

8. Development of proper habits in selection, purchase, and prepara- 
tion of food, in good eating, including the question of the school 
lunch. 

9. Furnishing of medical care, food, fuel, or clothing in emergency 
cases. 

10. Follow-up work in the homes. 
11. Giving of necessary information directly to parents. 


The agencies to which one may turn for information and advice include 
branches of the federal government, national societies and associations, 
widely-known private organizations with special interest in and facili- 
ties for such service, certain departments of universities and colleges, 
state and local health departments, and the members of various pro- 
fessional groups. 

Several federal agencies issue authoritative publications on health 
and kindred subjects. These include technical and popular ones, the 
latter often distributed free. Prominent among these are the Public 
Health Service in the Treasury, the Bureau of Education in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Bureau of Home Economics and the Extension 
Service in the Department of Agriculture, and the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor. 

The number of national organizations actively interested in health 
education has been increasing so rapidly that it is almost impossible to 
keep up with or list them all, much less with their bulletins, illustrative 
material, and posters, many of which are excellent. The American 
Child Health Association, the American Public Health Association, the 
American Red Cross, the American Social Hygiene Association, the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North America, the National Commit- 
tee for Menta] Hygiene, the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, the National Tuberculosis Association, the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness, and the Women’s Foundation for Health 
are now associated in the National Health Council which has headquar- 
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ters at 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. This is intended to act as 
a clearing-house of information and is developing a health library... The 
work of the American Medical Association in popularizing health 
information should not be forgotten in this connection. 

Philanthropic organizations in large cities or private institutions 
endowed for some special social or educational purpose sometimes issue 
material helpful in a health campaign. [Illustrations familiar to home 
economists are the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial in Chicago, the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, the Association for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor in New York City, and the Philadelphia 
Child Health Society. 

Useful information and suggestions are often to be found in general 
magazines and papers, or in literature issued by the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, life insurance companies, and commercial concerns. The different 
phases of health education are suggestively discussed in many recent 
books. Local libraries sometimes prepare bibliographies of the litera- 
ture available for a local health campaign. Lists of posters, plays, 
and entertainments for use in connection with health education have 
been compiled by several of the health organizations; some of these are 
found on page 726 of the JouRNAL for December, 1923. 

In every community technical advice can usually be obtained from 
physicians, dentists, and nurses, individually and through their local 
organizations. Providing the real value of the work is made clear, moral 
support, volunteer help, and legislative assistance can be enlisted from 
clubs of all kinds, from churches and other welfare agencies, and from 
individual men, women, and children. If the movement appears as a 
community enterprise publicity agencies will also give valuable codpera- 
tion. Local newspapers and movie theaters should be called in and 
business firms may be asked to help through appropriate window dis- 
plays and advertisements. The secret of success is to make all these 
possible helpers feel that they are pulling together in a common cause of 
vital importance to the community. 

In organizing for the work the need at once appears for a leader with 
certain qualifications. These include, to begin with, executive ability, 
genius for getting on with people, experience, and deep human sympathy. 
Even more important is a keen appreciation of all the phases of the 
health education problem; the work will not be completely and efficiently 
done if it is supervised by a physical education specialist who does not 


1See page 412. 
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understand what the home economist and the nurse have to contribute, 
or by a nutritionist who thinks faulty diet is the sole cause of mal- 
nutrition. And finally, the leader must have a genuine interest in the 
work, a broad vision of its possibilities, and the ambition to enlist the 
best talent for the cause. With these qualifications it makes little differ- 
ence whether he or she is an administrative officer in the schools, a 
physician, a nurse, a director of physical education, a home economist, 
or a layman, nor does it matter what title is given him—health director, 
supervisor, or what not. 

Another vital part of the organization is the general committee to 
plan the campaign. The leader, however designated, should be its 
chairman and it should include individuals who are in sympathy with 
the movement and ready to do active work and who between them repre- 
sent the following interests: 


Medical profession 

Dental profession 

Home Economics profession including dietitians 
Nursing, preferaby public health nursing 
Physical education 

School administration 

Class room teaching 

Parent-teacher associations 

Organizations contributing financial aid 
Publicity 


This committee, which should be given executive authority, should be 
responsible for the general plan of the campaign, for its financing, for the 
choice of subject matter to be taught, and for suggesting ways and means 
of interesting children and parents in the information to be given. It 
should furnish reference material for teachers and other workers, provide 
supplementary reading for children, and general health literature for 
adults, and coéperate with the public library by recommending suit- 
able literature. 

Finances constitute a problem which each community must solve for 
itself. Ultimately it is hoped that the public schools will take over 
the work. Until then local parent-teacher associations, branches of the 
Red Cross, tuberculosis associations, the Granges, and other social, 
professional or welfare organizations must bear the burden, which is not 
heavy. The more local organizations and individuals take part, the 
greater the general interest. 
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On the nursing and medical staff assigned to the schools comes the 
responsibility of physical inspections and examinations, prevention and 
control of communicable diseases, lecturing to teachers and parents on 
their respective phases of the hygiene problem. The nurse has in addi- 
tion the follow-up work in the homes, and makes the connection between 
the home and school, seeing that physical defects are removed and medi- 
cal care supplied. Good team-play demands that she shall report back 
to the teacher the results of such home work. 

The coéperation of teachers is indispensable. Their interest has some- 
times been stimulated by the offer of bonuses from local clubs or other 
groups for unusual work in health education. The American Child 
Health Association has gone further and offered scholarships to especially 
successful teachers and nurses. 

Who is to do the actual work of teaching health to all the children is 
a much discussed question. The writer’s experience indicates that the 
room teacher accomplishes this most satisfactorily because she knows 
each pupil and how to appeal to each most successfully. This means 
that normal schools and colleges that train teachers for the grades must 
assume more and more responsibility for giving courses in all phases of 
health education to fit the students for this work. In the meantime, the 
executive committee will have to give the room teachers the necessary 
subject matter, and in such form that it will use the least possible time 
in the already crowded day. 

The room teachers will be greatly aided, especially at first, if they can 
enlist the help not only of the nurses but also that of the teachers of art, 
home economics, and physical education. A good teacher deeply inter- 
ested in health training will find innumerable ways for presenting health 
work to her pupils, but will need considerable help and many suggestions, 
especially at first and will always need to have her subject matter care- 
fully censored by the specialists on the executive committee. 

When definite instruction in health is given to all children, special 
nutrition classes will no longer be needed. The undernourished group 
will need some special attention, however, in connection with such 
matters as removal of defects, rest periods, and extra food in some cases, 
but no instruction that should not be given to the whole class. 

Under such a plan the part played by the physical education depart- 
ment in a health campaign is chiefly an intensification of its regular 
work. Its staff sees to it that the activities of the child are suited to its 
individual needs, especially as regards correction of physical defects, 
poor posture, and similar conditions, and that boys and girls do not take 
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part in athletic sports if they are not physically able to stand the strain. 
The physical education department should also use its opportunities for 
giving instruction in the hygiene of clothing, especially as regards such 
points as the bad effects of garments whose weight is poorly distributed, 
and of constricting bands, tight corsets, or badly shaped shoes. 

In a community health campaign more workers are needed than can 
be supplied by the school system. Older children can assist in much of 
the routine work, such as calculating percentages of underweight and 
room averages, and making charts. Lay workers can be of inestimable 
assistance in many ways, such as in weighing and measuring children, 
keeping records, getting medical aid, food, and clothing where needed, 
assisting in school lunchroom work, training children for health plays, 
arranging exhibits, advertising, and getting others interested. As has 
been stated many times, the best way to get and keep people interested 
in any work is to have them help do it. One should, however, be con- 
stantly on guard against allowing the lay workers too much responsibility 
in regard to subject matter; it cannot be too often repeated that that 
requires special training, not mere interest. 

Workers with special training for some phase of the work can be 
enlisted from various agencies. In rural communities the home demon- 
stration agents and county nurses are usually glad to help with such work. 
Young married women trained in related professions—home economics, 
nursing, physical education, social welfare—who are living in the com- 
munity, often give excellent assistance. Valuable aid may also be 
rendered by social service agencies, especially in supplying food, fuel, 
and clothing where needed, in getting work for parents, and in home 
visiting. The results of these visits should be reported back to the 
teacher who requested this assistance, just as in the case of school nurses. 
One of the functions of the executive committee is to see that such 
coéperation is planned and maintained. 

Finally, what is the réle of the home economist in the health educa- 
tion program? An important one if she is alert to see and use her oppor- 
tunities and is up-to-date in her subject matter. 

Home economics teachers with their special knowledge of nutrition 
and hygiene can, as has already been pointed out, be of great help to 
room teachers, especially when the school health work is first beginning. 
While the campaign is on they assist greatly both by general work and in 
their own classes. They should have oversight of the school lunch and 
formulate some plan for supervising the lunches brought from home where 
such conditions are serious. They should also try to arouse community 
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sentiment against the unsuitable food which the corner confectionery 
sells to children at lunch-time. They should take the responsibility for 
teaching hygiene, especially the relation of diet to constipation and 
general well-being, the choice of clothing and clothing materials from 
the standpoint of warmth, weight, absorptive power, ventilation, and 
cleanliness. Home economics classes give excellent opportunities for 
special health instruction of the kind that really functions in the lives 
of the pupils, and thus help to raise the general standard for health in 
the community. To accomplish this, the home economics teacher must 
practice what she preaches. She is not likely to succeed in improving 
the health habits of others if she herself refuses to use milk and vege- 
tables because she dislikes them, if she wears tight, high-heeled shoes, 
or inappropriate clothing. 

The project is an effective means of presenting health work in home 
economics classes. Good topics for this purpose are: 


Meal planning for individuals and special groups 

Control of over-weight and under-weight, preferably in the pupils them 
selves and their friends 

Lunches brought from home 

School lunch planning 

Food purchasing for a family group 

Educational posters on nutrition or the hygiene of clothing 

Coéperation with dealer in groceries, clothing, shoes, etc., to make 
advertising and window displays correspond with what is taught to 


the children 
Health exhibits and displays for the use of teachers and their pupils 


The home economist who is not teaching in school is equally needed. 
Her special training, particularly if she has kept herself up-to-date by 
summer courses and professional reading, makes her an exceptionally 
valuable worker either on the executive committee or as an assistant. 
Even if she is rusty, she should know better than the average that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing and understand why and where to 
seek competent advice on nutrition and hygiene. 

Suppose in a community there is a field for health education, but as yet 
no organization. Is not the home economist, whatever her present 
occupation, unworthy of the profession if she does not take a hand in 
the pioneer work, in getting the school authorities, the clubs and the 
churches, the newspapers and the merchants aroused to the importance 
of doing more? Let her start something, even if it is no more than one 
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small nutrition class. Let her see that it has good publicity, that her 
belief in it persuades others of its value. And let her neither scorn the 
help of the eager but untrained enthusiasts nor allow them to run away 
with the plans. A broad vision, a generous spirit, high standards, and a 
willingness to work are sure to bring results. 

Dr. McCollum has said that the group in this country pre-eminent for 
understanding of and interest in the science of nutrition is the group of 
young women from the home economics departments of our universities 
and colleges. In addition, they have a keener appreciation and knowl- 
edge of the hygiene of clothing, of home sanitation, and of many other 
problems so closely related to health. Unless home economists take up 
their responsibilities in health education work the field will be usurped 
by those untrained in the science of nutrition and the home economics 
profession will be discredited in the eyes of the public. 


VITAMIN B AND BIOS 


SYBIL L. SMITH 
Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture 


Announcements that Dr. Seidell of the U. S. Public Health Service 
has prepared from yeast a crystalline compound highly active as a source 
of the substance having the antineuritic properties of vitamin B,' and 
that Drs. Eddy, Kerr, and Williams of Columbia University have iso- 
lated from yeast a crystalline compound which they believe to be chemi- 
cally pure bios? have once more called attention to the complexity of 
yeast as a source of vitamins and to a certain confusion and ambiguity 
in the use of the terms antineuritic vitamin, vitamin B, vitamin D, and 
bios. 

It was from yeast that Funk in 1912 (1) isolated a crystalline substance 
which at that time he believed to be the curative substance for beriberi 
and polyneuritis and to which he gave the name beriberi vitamin (2). 
Since then much of the work in the attempted isolation of vitamins has 


4 JouRNAL or Home Economics, May, 1924, page 275. 
? JouRNAL oF Home Economics, June, 1924, page 326. 
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been conducted on yeast and the criterion for the activity of the various 
fractions obtained has been the ability to cure or prevent polyneuritis in 
pigeons. 

It was in the use of yeast as a source of water-soluble, growth-promot- 
ing vitamin that Osborne and Mendel (3) demonstrated one of the most 
characteristic properties of this vitamin, its favorable effect upon the 
appetite. At this time they stated that “whether or not the antineuritic 
component is identical with the growth-promoting one is a question which 
has as yet received no definite answer.”’ In later work from Osborne’s 
laboratory on the attempted isolation of a vitamin from yeast, or at least 
the concentration of the active constituent of yeast, the activity of the 
preparation has been tested by the ability to promote the recovery and 
growth of young rats on a diet deficient in water-soluble, growth-promot- 
ing vitamin B (4). 

The most conclusive proof of the identity or non-identity of the anti- 
neuritic and the growth-promoting vitamins will be furnished when an 
active substance has been isolated in a pure form and its effects tested 
both as a source of growth-promoting vitamin for rats and of antineuritic 
vitamin for pigeons. Meantime, as has recently been stated by Sher- 
man (5), “Because of the apparent close parallelism of the two properties 
in most foods in which they are found and the fact that in most cases it 
has seemed neither possible nor practically important to determine 
whether the effects in question are attributable to one or more substances, 
the term vitamin B is employed to cover the chemical individual or group 
whose presence in food enables it to meet the needs of preventing neuritis 
and supplying the growth requirement which McCollum called water- 
soluble B.” It is interesting to note as well that in the most recent 
authoritative work on vitamins, the second edition of the Report on the 
Present State of Knowledge of Accessory Food Factors (Vitamins) 
(6), both factors are still “provisionally regarded as identical and termed 
vitamin B.” 

The discovery that yeast is a rich source of vitamin B recalled observa- 
tions that had been reported by Wildiers of the University of Louvain as 
early as 1901, ten years or more before the vitamin hypothesis had been 
established. Wildiers noted (7) that when a synthetic medium was 
inoculated with yeast, no growth occurred unless the inoculum were 
fairly large. He concluded that yeast requires some unknown substance 
for its growth and that in a very small inoculum there is not a sufficient 
amount of this substance to promote the continued growth of yeast. 
To this substance he gave the tentative name bios. This work did not 
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arouse much interest until after the discovery of vitamins, when it 
occurred to many that Wildiers’ bios and vitamin B were identical and 
that yeast might be used in place of pigeons and rats in testing food 
materials for vitamin B. Several methods based upon this idea were 
suggested and tested (8), (9), (10), (11), but while many extracts known 
to contain vitamin B were also found to stimulate yeast growth, consist- 
ent results were not always obtained and the method has largely been 
abandoned in favor of the longer and more tedious animal feeding experi- 
ments. An interesting outcome of this work, however, has been the 
demonstration that in all probability the yeast-growth stimulant first 
named bios is not identical with vitamin B. This possibility was sug- 
gested by several who attempted to use the yeast-growth method for 
determining vitamin B, but Funk and Dubin were the first to announce a 
separation of vitamin B from the yeast-growth stimulant (12). This 
was accomplished by fractional adsorption of an extract of yeast with 
fuller’s earth, vitamin B being much more readily adsorbed than the 
yeast-growth stimulant. To the latter Funk gave the name vitamin D, 
believing the substance to be a new vitamin. The use of this name 
resulted in considerable confusion and more or less controversy, for at 
about the same time McCollum presented evidence leading to the con- 
clusion that codliver oil owes its antirachitic properties to a constituent 
which is not identical with vitamin A and to which he accordingly at 
first assigned the name vitamin D. Although McCollum himself in 
later papers has used the term antirachitic vitamin in place of vitamin 
D, others in referring to it continue to use the latter term, while to many 
vitamin D stands for the yeast-growth stimulant. Since the latter is 
undoubtedly what Eddy and his coworkers have isolated from yeast and 
designated as bios, it is to be hoped that when its constitution has defi- 
nitely been determined a chemical name will be assigned to it which will 
do away with the present confusion of terms. 

Objections have also been raised to the use of the term vitamin for the 
yeast-growth stimulant, by some on the ground that the term should 
be reserved for those substances which in very small amounts are neces- 
sary for mammalian growth, and by others on the ground that bios, 
while accelerating very much the growth of yeast, is not absolutely essen- 
tial to it. A reply to the first objection was suggested by Dr. Eddy at 
the April meeting of the American Chemical Society in the announce- 
ment that in experiments which were in progress the purified bios was 
apparently stimulating growth in rats. The outcome_of these experi- 
ments will be awaited with interest. 
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Yeast, then, has been found to contain in very small amounts: (1) 
The antineuritic vitamin, usually designated vitamin B, a water-soluble 
substance which prevents polyneuritis in pigeons and fowls and similar 
pathological conditions in mammals; (2) a water-soluble substance, the 
lack of which in mammalian nutrition is followed by loss of appetite, 
failure to grow, and loss in weight. This may or may not be identical 
with the antineuritic vitamin, but both are at present included under 
the term vitamin B; and (3) a water-soluble substance which accelerates 
the growth of yeast and possibly of mammals and which has been desig- 
nated both as vitamin D and as bios. That there are at least two and 
possibly more forms of bios is the opinion of Fulmer et al. (13) and 
Miller and his associates (14), but Eddy, on the basis of his apparently 
successful attempts at isolating bios, asserts that there is but one bios 
and that the other forms, sometimes caJled Bios II and Bios III, are 
simply compounds of the original bios with other chemical groupings. 

The process by which the isolation of bios was accomplished has been 
outlined by Dr. Eddy somewhat as follows: Starting with an extract of 
autolyzed yeast, the method employed by Funk for the separation of 
vitamin B from D (bios) is first used—fractional adsorption with fuller’s 
earth in the proportions of 30 gm. of the fuller’s earth to one liter of the 
extract. The resulting extract freed from vitamin B is then adjusted to 
an H-ion concentration of pH 4.7 and treated with colloidal iron hydroxid, 
which at this concentration removes a large amount of the impurities. 
On filtering off the iron hydroxid with its adsorbed impurities, adjusting 
the H-ion concentration of the filtrate to pH 5.3, and again adding col- 
loidal iron hydroxid, the active substance is this time adsorbed, leaving 
remaining impurities in the filtrate. The iron hydroxid is then treated 
with 30 per cent H,SO, which dissolves the bios. On diluting the so- 
lution and adding baryta water, crude bios separates in crystalline form, 
together with a certain amount of gummy material. The final purifica- 
tion consists in recrystallization from hot alcohol. The resulting prod- 
uct is a white crystalline substance with a definite melting point of 
133°C. According to its chemical analysis it has the empirical formula 
CsHuNOs, but sufficient work has not yet been done to determine with 
certainty its structural formula. 

The significance of this work lies not so much in the ultimate use that 
will be made of chemically pure bios as in the stimulus to future attempts 
to isolate the other vitamins and to arrive at a clearer understanding of 
their nature and their function in the animal body. 
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EDITORIALS 


International Federation of Home Economics Instruction. Of the 
many home economists who each summer pass through Fribourg on their 
way between Berne and the Lake of Geneva probably few realize that 
the quaint walled city clambering up the steep banks of the little river 
has long been one of the educational centers of Switzerland or that 
somewhere among its picturesque buildings is the international head- 
quarters of their profession, l’Office International d’Enseignement Ména- 
ger. Switzerland seems a natural home for international organizations 
but in this case there are other qualifications besides political neutrality 
and central position. Several of the most active pioneer workers for 
an organization to provide permanent contact between home economists 
in the various countries were residents of Fribourg, and the first in- 
ternational congress of home economics was held there in 1908. When 
the six hundred or more persons in attendance from nine countries 
voted unanimously for the establishment of permanent federation with 
a central office to collect and distribute information regarding home 
economics in different parts of the world, Fribourg seemed the natural 
location and Madame de Gotteau de Watteville, who was one of 
the leading spirits and liberal benefactors of the movement and who 
had served as chairman of the committee on the Fribourg Congress, 
seemed the ideal director-general for the new office. Her untimely 
death a few months later set back the work somewhat, but Monsieur 
Georges Python, chairman of the committee in charge of the office, 
fortunately agreed to succeed her. Monsieur Léon Genoud, another 
Fribourgeois well-known in educational circles, has been the capable 
secretary of the office since its foundation. 

The membership of the Federation includes the official representatives 
of the governments which contribute annually to its support and also 
individuals, institutions, and associations interested in its aims. There 
is a permanent international committee consisting of representatives 
of the contributing governments and organizations, together with one 
representative for every fifty individual members in any country. This 
committee appoints a smaller committee of directors to conduct the 
Federation affairs between congresses, when all members take part in 
the plenary session. 
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The second congress, held in Ghent in 1913 (JourNaL oF Home 
Economics, 1913, volume 5, page 382), was very successful and the 
prospect seemed excellent for support from an increased number of 
governments and associations and correspondingly increased activity 
at the Fribourg office. The war, of course, brought things to a halt, 
only the little Duchy of Luxembourg continuing its annual subsidy. 
It was not until 1922 that a third congress could be arranged, this 
time in Paris (JouRNAL oF Home Economics, 1922, volume 14, pages 
389 and 533), and the International office is not yet sufficiently well 
financed to resume more than a fraction of its pre-war activities. Few 
of the European governments have recovered sufficiently from the war 
to be able to make the desired grants, and the budget adopted in 1922 
showed only 14,500 Swiss francs (about $2900) available for the work of 
the office. 


What Can We Do? A scant three thousand dollars a year is absurdly 
inadequate for conducting even a small office, assembling periodicals, 
textbooks, and reports from all over the world, issuing a bulletin of 
home economics progress, and acting as a general clearing-house for 
professional information. The Federation quite justly hopes that the 
United States will be able to increase its support in this difficult period. 
Poor as we may feel, we cannot but admit that we, nationally and 
individually, are far less poor than our European colleagues. As in- 
dividuals we have probably not realized the situation, but has the time 
not come for us to take professional pride in doing each her bit toward 
international development in our chosen field? And there is another 
motive. We all want peace, we know it depends on international good 
will, and that good will between nations is fostered by professional 
understanding and contacts between individuals within the nations. 
Europe seems far away perhaps, but would it not seem nearer to us 
home economists if we could know how they teach homemaking in 
Belgium and Switzerland and Czechoslovakia? or if we felt that the 
story of our successes and failures could be passed across for their 
benefit? 

We have given gladly to many far-away causes. Shall we not give 
to our own profession? There are probably not more than _half-a- 
dozen American members of the Federation. Annual dues for indi- 
vidual membership are twenty Swiss francs (about four dollars), life 
membership two hundred Swiss francs (about forty dollars). Go to- 
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day to the bank or the post-office for an American Express Company 
check or an international money order payable to |’Office International 
d’Enseignement Ménager, Fribourg, Switzerland, and send it to that 
address with a note telling your name and occupation and that you 
wish to join the Federation. Don’t worry about language—they know 
English. 

And when you are in Switzerland stop off in Fribourg; the town and 
the office are both worth a visit. 


Museums and the Public. Museums in the United States are devel- 
oping more rapidly than most of us realize, not only in number and in 
popular interest, but also in the closeness of their relations to the work 
and pleasure of all sorts and kinds of people. This showed plainly in 
the meetings which the American Association of Museums and the 
American Federation of Art held in Washington the middle of May. 
Over seventy cities now have museums, to say nothing of collections 
owned by individuals or institutions or those concerned with some 
special branch of art, science, or industry. The large collections like 
the Metropolitan and the Natural History Museums in New York, the 
Boston Art Museum, the Chicago Art Institute, and the national col- 
lections at Washington are of course, the ones best able to make new 
acquisitions and develop new lines of work, but the smaller ones are 
showing lusty growth and surprising resourcefulness in adapting them- 
selves to local needs. The way in which photographs and other re- 
productions can be used to supplement the few originals in a modest, 
new collection was well shown by Mrs. Elizabeth Whitwell, who had 
developed this work in the Worcester Museum before she joined the 
staff of the art department and the Hillyer Art Gallery at Smith Col- 
lege. The Dayton Museum has worked out a plan for a portable col- 
lection to be loaned to schools and to museum members. This col- 
lection now contains only pictures by contemporary American painters, 
but it has proved its efficacy in stimulating appreciation and the same 
principle could be applied to other materials. 


The American Association of Museums. One of the signs of lusti- 
ness in the American museum movement is the grants made by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and the General Education Board 
toward the support of the American Association of Museums. This or- 
ganization, whose membership includes over a hundred museums and 
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many interested individuals, has headquarters at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, and its director is Charles R. Richards, the well- 
known authority on industrial art—a combination of place and person which 
shows how broadly the association interprets the field of museum work. 
Its program includes not only service to museums, but also service to 
the public, the latter especially through publications and cooperation 
with educational agencies. It already issues two periodicals, the bi- 
monthly, Museum Work, and the semi-weekly bulletin, The Museum 
News; these are addressed principally to museum workers, but they 
suggest many ways for developing better give-and-take between the 
museum and the various groups in the community. 


Home Economics and Museums. Why should not our profession 
share the advantages of this development in American museums? The 
courses for homemakers offered by the Metropolitan Museum last winter 
in which Agnes Craig of our own textile section cooperated were a big 
step in that direction, as were also Miss Kissell’s courses in textiles 
which formed part of the extension work arranged between the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, the Metropolitan Museum, and 
Columbia University. Of course, few museums have the resources of 
these rich institutions, but many of the newer, smaller ones are eager 
to try experiments and to make themselves more vitally useful in their 
communities. Why could not the local home economics association in 
a town proud of its budding collection find out what illustrative mate- 
rial is most needed by the home economics classes or clubs and codperate 
with the museum to obtain it? Very likely more is already available 
than they suspect. Or why not help start a modest collection that the 
children can visit or that can be loaned to the schools by some modifica- 
tion of the Dayton plan? There are countless possibilities for a sub- 
ject so closely allied to art and science and industry, and any good, 
up-to-date museum official would welcome the opportunity to discuss 
them. 


Correlating with the Classics. We talk much of the advantages of 
correlating courses in the curriculum, but how many opportunities we 
miss! Consider merely the field of literature. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to begin with Homer; the laundry arrangements of the royal Phxa- 
cian household and the excellent child training and domestic weaving 
practiced by the Ithacan queen have already been somewhat over- 
worked, though it might still be profitable to include in the history of the 
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family a discussion of the effect produced on domestic relations by 
direct interference from divinities, especially female divinities. That 
old cat, Minerva, for instance! We may have heard enough of the 
multifarious ingredients of Aristophanes’s famous meal in one dish, 
sometimes incorrectly referred to as Greek for hash, but we wish his 
comedies were more accessible to the general reader. In our welter of 
social changes it is steadying to realize that twenty-three hundred years 
or more ago women in politics and community dining rooms were 
topics familiar enough to be satirized in a ripping good play! 

Medieval literature is a field less cultivated by our profession. If 
any textile student happens to be studying Middle High German we 
beg her to pause and explain the technique by which the industriously 
embroidering females of the Niebelungenlied managed to sew on all 
those precious stones. A class in biology or eugenics would profit by 
the amazing case of heredity cited in an Old French romance, when a 
French knight and an African princess (maybe we’ve assorted colors 
and sexes wrong—we passed up that course long ago and only the main 
principle is ours for keeps) produced an offspring spotted black and 
white. 

Coming to the “well of English, pure and undefiled,” there is a 
wealth of customs and costumes in the Canterbury Tales. One thanks 
fortune that table manners have improved since the days when the 
nonne prestes seemed ‘‘at mete . . . . so well i-taught.” Speak- 
ing of table manners, why doesn’t some home economist write up “The 
Babees Booke” and the other delightful medieval manuals of etiquette? 

Shakespeare would provide varied food for home economics thought. 
For example, starting with ‘‘When icicles hang from the wall” one 
could collect quotations showing the horrors of winter in a world of 
unheated buildings and unpaved streets; and Autolycus might find his 
place in the history of shopping. 

Then take the seventeeth-century lyrics. The familiar ones on dress, 
“Whenas in silks my Julia goes,” “A sweet disorder in the dress,” 
and “My love in her attire doth show her wit”’ may not be over-prudish, 
but they say little more than today’s standards allow us to do, and their 
neatly-turned phrases are too good to miss. And does not Herrick’s 
“Ternary of Littles upon a Pipkin of Jelly sent to a Lady” lend a last- 
ing charm to dainties in small packages? 

As for the eighteenth century, its essays and plays and novels are 
running over with good home economics stuff. Sir Roger de Coverly 
may have been an odd stick, but from what in his household seemed 
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eccentric we realize what was usual. Humphrey Clinker, and the dear 
old Vicar, and Sir Charles Grandison, and Evelina,—some of them seem 
real and matter-of-fact, some of them artificial and stilted, but all, 
directly or by indirection show how eighteenth-century England dressed 
and dined, how it brought up its children and treated its servants, how 
it traveled and how it kept house. 

Can any devotee of the art of cookery read the conversation about 
Mr. Bingley’s proposed ball in “Pride and Prejudice” without wondering 
what he meant when he said, ‘‘As soon as Nicholls has made white 
soup enough I shall send round my cards?” The luscious viands listed 
by Keats in “St. Agnes Eve” have been noted in nearly every text book 
of English literature, but less has been said of Madeleine’s “‘soft and chilly 
nest,” with its inevitable suggestion of featherbeds and real linen sheets. 
Early Victorian literature is full of wondrous interior decorations but 
none more awfully grand than those which Jane Eyre admired at Thorn- 
field Hall. This side the ocean one wonders what material produced 


‘ the silken, sad, uncertain 
Rustling of the purple curtain 


in the room where Poe’s raven perched! And how thankful Lenore 
must have been to lose herself beyond it and the equally cheerful 
chairs whose 


. « Velvet violet lining 
She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Food, clothing, shelter, household management—they are all there, 
and no wonder, for it is impossible to separate life and art. 


OPEN FORUM 


Height-Weight Tables for Children. It behooves every home 
economics worker who takes any part in the weighing of school children, 
to acquaint herself with current constructive criticism of the height- 
weight-age tables as they are used for determining the child’s nutritional 
status. It is generally admitted that these tables are as satisfactory for 
a single index of nutrition as anything to be had; abuse of them lies too 
often in their being used as a sole index without proper consideration 
being given to physical development and general health. 

A justifiable criticism is that the weight standards have been based 
upon meager or inaccurate data or upon records of non-representative 
children of unequal environmental advantages. Recent efforts to obtain 
tables of desirable norms have resulted in the new Baldwin-Wood 
tables in which the figures refer to many thousands of American-born 
children of fortunate circumstances. The improvements in the Baldwin- 
Wood tables over the older ones are discussed by Baldwin in a recent 
paper (1). A somewhat greater number of zones for each age and height 
allows for individual differences in weight such as have not been properly 
considered in former tables. Greater accuracy seems possible in judging 
a child underweight by a guide which provides norms of wider variations 
by individuals. Rating them by this new table, Baldwin considers it 
safe to say that “all children between the ages of 6 and 11 who are at 
least 6 per cent or more underweight for height in inches and all children 
from 11 to 16 years of age who are at least 8 per cent underweight for 
height, should receive special examinations for health and nutrition in 
addition to the regular annual physical examination.” 

Rate of growth in height and weight is the best single index of good 
health and nutrition. Baldwin has appended to the new table a standard 
for the annual gain for children of all ages. There are not sufficient data 
yet to warrant a statement concerning the monthly distribution of this 
yearly gain, but the New York Nutrition Council pointed out some time 
ago (2) the seasonal variation in rate of growth. Children under fre- 
quent observation in New York City were found to gain between one-half 
and two-thirds of the whole year’s amount during the four months, 
August, September, October and November. Only a very small gain, 
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if any, was observed in the months of May and June. [If this be true 
the immediately apparent success of the nutrition teacher’s efforts, 
at least in New York City, depends somewhat upon which part of the 
year is allotted to health instruction. 

As stated by Baldwin, the advantages of routine weighing and measur- 
ing of children in the public schools may be more than offset by careless, 
inaccurate recording of data. Errors not only vitiate results but bring 
the standards into disrepute in the community. Having better standard 
tables by which to judge the child’s nutritional status, the health super- 
visor should feel urged to greater precision in the mechanical procedures 
of weighing and measuring. 

Wooprufr, 
University of Kansas. 
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Present Consumption of Milk and Cream in the United States. 
Consumption of both fluid milk and cream in both farm and city homes 
has been increasing rapidly for several years, a survey just completed 
by the United States Department of Agriculture indicates. Average 
consumption in 1923 was 53 gallons, compared with 50 gallons in 1922, 
and 49 gallons in 1921. The average daily consumption in 1923 was 
1.16 pints per person. 

The farm figures were obtained from 30,000 individual farms and 
represent the most comprehensive survey ever made of milk and cream 
consumption. The city figures were obtained principally from boards 
of health and covered 300 cities having a total population of about 
25,000,000 persons. 

The statement is often made that farmers who produce milk for the 
market sell practically all of it and do not use as much in their homes as 
do city people who have to buy. The survey shows the contrary— 
that on farms with producing cows more milk and cream is consumed than 
by city families. On the farms where no cows are kept, or the cows are 
non-producing, the consumption per person is as low or lower than in 
city families. Average daily consumption of milk and cream on farms 
where producing cows were kept was found to be 1.78 pints per person in 
1923. On farms having no cows or on which non-producing cows were 
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kept, the average daily consumption was 0.775 pint. The city average 
was 0.87 pint. 

Consumption of milk and cream apparently has increased more rapidly 
in the country than in the city during recent years. In 1921, for 
instance, the annual per capita consumption in the entire United States 
was 49 gallons and in cities only, was 38.1 gallons, whereas in 1923, the 
per capita consumption was 53 in the entire United States and 39.7 in 
the cities. 

It is interesting to check results from certain more isolated studies 
with the data obtained from this survey. An intensive and independent 
study of the marketing of milk in Philadelphia made by the Department 
of Agriculture and the Interstate Dairy Association showed a sharp 
upward trend in consumption for that city. The data probably were 
not completely accurate for any one year, but they were significant for 
the period studied. They showed the per capita consumption in 1904, 
in Philadelphia, to be 0.46 of a pint daily and in 1922 to be 0.74 of a pint 
daily. The tabulations showed that this increase was slow and gradual 
through the first few years but had been accelerated during the later 
years. 

Figures for Boston indicate almost a doubling of per capita daily 
consumption of milk and cream in less than ten years. In 1914 it was 
0.774 pint, according to available figures, and in 1921 it was 1.405 pints. 

A question constantly raised relates to the actual effect of the work of 
the milk campaigns conducted in various cities upon the aggregate and 
per capita consumption of milk and cream. Definite results of these 
campaigns are, of course, difficult to measure. The study of the market- 
ing of milk in Philadelphia devoted especial attention to this matter. 
Emphasis was laid upon the fact that one of the purposes of its work is 
to raise permanently the dietary and health standards of the people and 
that results in increased quantity of consumption would necessarily be 
rather slow. After examination of its campaign along with other prob- 
able causes of increased use, the investigators came to the conclusion 
that results of the campaign could be definitely traced especially during 
1921 and 1922. 

As the result of a similar study of the second Boston milk campaign, 
representatives of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture came to the conclusion that 
the only considerable influence in favor of the increase in milk and cream 
consumption in Boston in recent years, excepting the normal growth of 
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population, which had been duly considered, was the relatively large 
volume of advertising. It seemed to them fair, after weighing all fac- 
tors, to believe that this advertising had an important part in causing the 
increase and that had it not been necessary to counteract certain recent 
unfavorable influences, the increase would doubtless have been even 
greater. 

It may be possible later to make various analyses of the results of the 
general milk and cream consumption survey from various points of view. 
It would be interesting, for example, to segregate the records for certain 
comparable cities where there have been milk campaigns and where there 
have not, and compare the increases. In the course of time it may be 
possible to make other intensive studies of various factors that influence 
consumption of these dairy products such as have been made in Boston 
and Philadelphia. Certainly there is much yet to be learned about the 
consumption of milk and cream and as certainly there is a real demand for 
knowledge on the subject. 

CAROLINE B. SHERMAN, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Home Economics in China. At the time of the first meeting of the 
newly-formed Association of Christian Colleges and Universities in 
China, only one member had a department of home economics, but there 
was general interest in the subject and several others hope soon to fall 
in line. On the original program for the Conferences of Christian Col- 
leges held in Nanking, February 5 to 7, 1924, the home economics sec- 
tion was allowed a two-hour session to be divided between the reports of 
two special investigations and a round-table discussion of practical 
problems of teaching home economics. Only a small attendance was 
expected. As it turned out, more than fifty were present, including among 
others doctors, sociologists, and homemakers, and they were so interested 
in the two reports that the whole two hours were devoted to these and 
a second session was held for the teachers’ discussion. The first of the 
two investigations reported was a study of North China dietaries, made 
in 1922 by Dr. William H. Adolph and a group of his students from 
Shantung Christian University. This includes data from twenty middle- 
class Chinese homes and is probably the first quantitative dietary study 
made in that part of the world. The second report was given by Miss 
Ava B. Milam of the Oregon State Agricultural College, who has been 
studying Chinese home life; it was a partial summary of the returns from 
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questionnaires representing 1250 Chinese homes in sixteen provinces 
of China. The questions called for information regarding the size of 
the family, the number of children born and living, the income, the train- 
ing of the mother, the responsibility in the home of both mother and 
father, and various features of child life. The occupations of the fathers 
were very varied. Six hundred and ninety-one of the families were of 
the small-family type, 398 were clan families, and the remainder were 
of medium size. This introductory study was made preliminary to 
the establishment of a home economics department at Yenching Women’s 
College, Peking University. At the round-table conference recommen- 
dations were made that this study be continued and that, in order to 
obtain adequately trained home economics teachers, middle school 
teachers be urged to find the students best available for leadership in 
home economics, and to arrange for their training. 
CAMILLA MILLs, 
Department of Home Economics, 
Yenching College, Peking University. 


In Korea. Across the Yalu River, too, are signs of home economics 
stirring. From Sin Myung Girls’ Academy in Taiku, Chosen, Etta 
Belle Grimes writes of a “wee laboratory so adapted that the girls can 
carry into their own homes the ideals upheld in our department.” She 
also says: 


My latest beginning is a practice house, the first of its kind in Korea, and 
still in its infancy. Ihave no separate house as yet, so have begun with a room 
in the dormitory which is built Korean style. We are following the pattern of 
the Korean home—one girl acts as a mother-in-law and directs another, who 
is the daughter-in-law, who in turn is helped by the various servants. It is 
all very new to them, but gradually they are getting the idea and will learn 
to plan meals that will not be alike three times a day and every day in the week. 
I am beginning some interesting food experiments too. 


Homemaking in a Part-time School. The homemaking room for 
the girls’ work in the part-time school at Rome, New York, is very attrac- 
tive with its woodwork painted in two shades of tan and with linoleum 
of same shade on the floor. We made curtains of unbleached muslin 
trimmed with green and white gingham to hang straight from the top. 
The dining-room table is enameled in green with a stencil of tan. The 
lunch cloth and napkins are embroidered in green to harmonize with the 
table. 
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The class has made several health posters which add color to the room. 
Our favorite poster represents a well balanced meal. 

The boys made us a window box which we hope to have filled with 
flowers next year. The girls are watching cotton seeds grow in it now. 

The course in personal appearance seems to have been the most suc- 
cessful of anything so far. Especially well did they like the manicuring. 
The makers of a well-known line of supplies furnished us a free collection 
of their products, including charts and directions. A bottle of one of the 
preparations was given as a prize for the best kept nails. Each girl 
ordered a midget set for her own use at home. 

To begin the work in foods, I asked each girl to make a list of the food 
she ate for a week. These lists we compared with properly balanced 
meals for the family, children and invalids. 

As the starting point for the lessons in interior decorating, each girl 
wrote a description and drew a plan of her own bedroom. I visited to 
see each girl’s room before the project was finished, and suggestions were 
offered which could be put into practice. Some of the girls did their 
rooms over entirely, others painted theirs, and still others merely changed 
a few pictures and disposed of the unnecessary articles. 

We visited three of the best furniture stores in town. We compared 
the best pictures, furniture and rugs with the cheap gaudy ones found in 
a second rate store. 

To correlate the home decoration lessons with the English we studied 
about a few famous artists. 

The laundry lessons were preceded by a trip to a local laundry. At 
first the girls were not very enthusiastic; they said they knew how to wash 
and iron and did not need to learn. However, they admitted they would 
like to know how to take spots out of silk and wool dresses, and gradually 
came to like it. One wool dress was so covered with spots we couldn’t 
get them out so we dyed it a navy blue. 

At Christmas time the classes planned a party including refreshments, 
games and decorations. Some of the parents came with the children. 
We certainly all had a happy time. 

The girls are planning a picnic the last week of school which will end 


the year happily. 


LuraA DECKER, 
Rome, New York. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Guide to Literature of Home and Family 
Life. A Classified Bibliography for Home 
Economics with Use and Content Annota- 
tions. By ANNtE ISABEL ROBERTSON. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1924, pp. 284. $5.00. 

“Tt is a book of books and still more books 
and of pamphlets and more pamphlets, all 
classified to be ‘at your service,’”’ so says the 
author’s introductory note. In fact, the 
main body of the list includes, according to 
rough estimate, about 3,500 references to 
books and pamphlets. Scientific treatises; 
novels; texts; plays; manuals; collections of 
verse, of essays, of anecdotes, of pictures; 
bulletins of all sorts of organizations promot- 
ing all kinds of causes—an amazing variety 
of material is thus represented. The refer- 
ences are grouped under fifteen chapter 
headings, such as the home and the family, 
the child, the girl, the boy, food and the 
family, clothing and the family, housing the 
family, and the home and the school. These 
are in turn divided and subdivided many 
times over into what is “a psychological 
rather than a merely logical organization.” 
In addition, about fifty pages of closely 
printed appendices give names and addresses 
of publishers, magazines, sources of films, 
lantern slides, charts, posters, and other 
so-called visual material, as well as much 
other information. There are also separate 
indexes to authors and subjects. 

Home economists have long been looking 
for some such compendium, and this volume 
has great possibilities for usefulness to 
several groups of professional workers. 
Because of its importance and because it is 
the first and only of its kind, opinions about 
it were solicited from a number of home 
economists and librarians, and this review 
expresses the opinion of several persons. 

One and all we wish to congratulate Miss 
Robertson on her courage in undertaking 


such a task and even more on her perserver- 
ence in carrying it through to the end. 
For bibliography is exacting work. It taxes 
the patience of even the most systematic 
mind and dries up enthusiasm by the 
exhaustive searching of lists and repeated 
checking of references necessary to turn out a 
scholarly product. Also to tackle a subject 
as broad as “literature of home and family 
life” is no light matter even though that 
means only such literature printed in Eng- 
lish. It is to be regretted, by the way, 
that this latter fact is not made clear in 
either title or prefatory note, if only to 
refute the criticism often made that Ameri- 
cans are unaware of what exists in languages 
other than their own. Another regrettable 
point is that the title and sub-title do not 
suggest the same type of subject matter. 
The sub-title does not accurately describe 
the contents of the book. The latter con- 
tains much that can not be said to belong to 
home economics even when that term is 
given its widest application and omits some 
items of generally accepted value. 

True it is, as Miss Robertson predicts in 
the introductory note, and as occurs in 
almost every book of this sort, errors 
were found. Addresses and editions are 
bound to change while a manuscript is 
being prepared and published. We frankly 
do not agree with many of the classifications. 
To our way of thinking, the illustrations 
detract from the appearance and purpose of 
the book. We also begrudge the space 
given to quotations. To librarians espe- 
ially the form of references seems awk- 
ward and somewhat amateurish. We wish 
that the references to pamphlets and bulle- 
tins, particularly those issued by the federal 
government and the states, had been given 
with more exactness because we know the 
difficulties experienced by the public in 
ordering these publications. It is only fair 
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to say, however, that their complexities are 
sometimes beyond the understanding of 
professional librarians who have not given 
them special study. But no two home 
economists or bibliographers would ever be 
in complete agreement on all the many points 
involved and one is inclined to excuse the 
faults of this book because of its many merits 
and great usefulness, the more so as Miss 
Robertson begs “a sympathetic approach” 
and invites suggestions from the user. Cer- 
tainly such a book deserves many and grate- 
ful users. To the persons who struggle to 
answer the various and sundry inquiries 
received by an organization claiming to deal 
with home problems, this Guide will be of 
constant service. For teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, extension and social workers, 
and many others who do not have ready 
access to a comprehensive library catalog it 
will in part supply this lack. Also we hope 
that there was a prophecy in the librarian’s 
final comment as she laid it on the table: 
“Of course every library should have one.” 
Ruta VAN Deman, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Biology and Human Welfare. By James 
Epwarp and ArtTHuR ELIts- 
worth Hunt. New York: The Mac- 
miJlan Company, 1924, pp. 584. $1.68. 
A book for high school use by men experi- 

enced both in teaching and in writing text- 

books is likely to contain helpful material. 

When, as in the present case, the writers are 

sufficiently open-minded to revise their 

former method of presentation, the chances 
of stimulating suggestions are even better. 

This volume owes its existence to the 

authors’ increasing belief that biological 

science is most useful for adolescents when 
its relation to human welfare is most clearly 
shown; that “a given function, for example, 
digestion or respiration, can be presented 
more effectively by considering in turn how 
the process is carried on in plants, in animals, 
and in the human body than by studying 
plants, animals, and man as separate units 
and completing the study of one before tak- 
ing up the study of the others” and that 
laboratory work is most important in arous- 
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ing interest and fixing the essential facts 
and principles in mind. Consequently the 
material presented emphasizes the essential 
functions of living things, and the relation 
of plants and animals to human welfare, 
giving copious examples from every-day 
experience and considerable incidental atten- 
tion to the historical development of scien- 
tific knowledge. It also outlines additional 
biological studies of single-celled animals, 
crayfish, and frogs; of protection and loco- 
motion; of bodily control; and of success in 
life as dependent on heritage, environment, 
and response; and includes helpful practi- 
cal information on laboratory equipment, 
the preparation of laboratory material, note 
books, and reference books. 


A Theory of Consumption. By Hazer Kyrx. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1923, pp. 298. $2.50. 

The neglect of the field of consumption is 
perhaps the most outstanding defect of the 
science of economics. So little, indeed, 
has the subject been studied that the appear- 
ance of a volume devoted exclusively to 
the theoretical aspects of consumption is an 
almost unique event. The present volume, 
which as the title indicates is primarily an 
analysis of the problem, is not merely a 
welcome addition to an all too scanty litera- 
ture. It is the most significant contribu- 
tion which has been made to the theory of 
the subject up to the present time. The 
soundness of the point of attack and the 
thoroughness of the analysis itself will do 
much to augment the nascent interest in 
the study of consumption and to direct it 
into fruitful channels. It is indeed worthy 
of its place in the goodly company of Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx prize essays. 

The first half of the volume deals with the 
place of the consumer in the present indus- 
trial order and the nature of the mechanism 
through which he registers his choices. In 
the remainder of the book these choices 
themselves are considered. Here, it is held, 
is the fundamental problem of consumption. 
And since the outstanding feature of con- 
sumption is the existence of certain standards 
of living which direct our choices as con- 
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sumers, it is upon an analysis of these 
standards that a theory of consumption 
must be built. 

The greatest and most lasting value of 
the study will doubtless be found in the out- 
lines of the analysis and the questions which 
are raised. The discussion of these ques- 
tions is more open to criticism. This is in 
large part to be expected, in view of the 
pioneer character of the work and the short- 
comings of our present knowledge of 
economics and psychology. Perhaps the 
most serious criticism which can be laid at 
the door of the author herself is that of an 
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incomplete and biased consideration of pos- 
sible alternatives to existing economic 
conditions. 

To the general reader and the casual 
student of consumption the appeal of the 
book will be slight. The theoretical, ab- 
stract character of the material and an 
unfortunately wordy and repetitious style 
will greatly restrict the number who will 
read from cover to cover. By the thorough 
student of the subject, however, it will be 
read with interest. 

HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Camping Out. A Manual on Organized 
Camping. Published under the auspices 
of The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, New York. Edited 
by L. H. Weir, Field Secretary of the 
Association. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924, pp. 636. $2.00. 

A handbook based on the results of a study 
of summer camps made through aid from: 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
under the direction of a carefully chosen 
committee, supplemented by the best avail- 
able information from federal, state, and 
private agencies; carefully compiled with the 
assistance of experts; includes chapters on 
selection of site, organization, equipment, 
sanitation, diet and nutrition, accounting, 
leadership, and program-making; compact in 
both form and subject matter; likely to be- 
come the standard manual on the subject. 


Food and Health. By Inez N. MCFEE. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1924, pp. 345. $2.50. 

“A friendly, informal talk about calories, 
vitamins and some other good friends of 
ours,” “for the lay reader who believes that 
health is what we make it;” information 
compiled in readable style from well-known 
sources not always accurately interpreted, 
and sometimes supplemented by less authen- 
ticated theories; combines directions for 


selecting, preserving and preparing food with 
discussion of nutrition and nutritive values; 
includes in an appendix a reading list com- 
piled from booklist of the American Library 
Association, tables of food composition and 
normal weights, and reproductions of familiar 
food and meat charts. 


Mrs. Allen on Cooking, Menus, Service. 
By Ipa C. Batmtey ALLEN. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, 1924, pp. 977. $2.25. 

A collection of twenty-five hundred tested 
recipes with general discussion of cookery, 
meal-planning, and the importance of home- 
making and practical suggestions on equip- 
ment, planning work, and serving meals; well 
grouped, indexed, and illustrated. 


Fitting the School to the Child. (Experi- 
mental Education Series) By ELISABETH 
A. Irwin and Louis A. Marks. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924, 
pp. 339. 


Applied Chemistry. By Ira D. GERARD, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1924, pp. 496. $3.25. 


Simplified Cooking. By Mrs. Anna J. 
Peterson. Chicago: American School of 
Home Ecomonics, 1924, pp. 255. $1.50. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


“Better Homes” Pamphlets. Several 
excellent pamphlets were issued by Better 
Homes in America in connection with its 
demonstration week in May. Each is ac- 
companied by a list of government bulletins 
or other literature on its subject. The 
pamphlets may be purchased from the na- 
tional headquarters, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., for the prices 
listed: Publication 3, How to Furnish the 
Small Home, by Mrs. Charles Bradley 
Sanders, 25 cents. Publication No. 4, Plan 
Book of Small Homes, prepared by the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of 
the United States, Inc., 35 cents. Publica- 
tion No. 6, Home Music and Home Play, 
by Mrs. John F. Lyons and Maria Ward 
Lambin, 10 cents. 


Food Research Institute. A pam- 
phlet recently published describes briefly 
the organization and activities of this In- 
stitute, founded in 1921 at Stanford Uni- 
versity and supported by special gifts to 
the trustees of Stanford Univeristy and by 
a ten-year grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. Growing out of war 
experience, it is intended to study the scien- 
tific and economic aspects of food problems 
from a national and international viewpoint 
and proposes to investigate significant mass 
problems of food production, distribution, 
and consumption with special reference to 
national and international economy and well- 
being. At present the main lines of research 
include economic problems of wheat and 
wheat products, methods of crop estimating 
and reporting, costs of farm production, and 
the food factors in the cost of living. The 
directors are Carl L. Alsberg, Joseph S. 
Davis, and Alonzo E. Taylor, and there 
is a scientific staff of some twenty members, 
including four research fellows. 


How Alaskans Live. Miss Marie Fall- 
dine, a Red Cross Nurse at Juneau, in a 
letter of. thanks to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for a consignment of 
health literature, gives the following de- 


scription of conditions among the Thlingket 
natives: 

“Their food is the kind they have always 
known, consisting mostly of fish, seaweed, 
and berries put up in seal oil; if they use 
any bread it is always bakers’ bread. They 
never bake and still live in their tribal 
houses, sometimes six families or more 
living in one room; ‘each has bedding which 
consists of a few rags on the floor and their 
own food which is prepared on a community 
stove. The babies are wrapped on a board 
or else in a very tight bundle and put in a 
tiny hammock hung in some corner of the 
room or lifted about and tucked away any 
place they happen to be. They are so 
tightly wrapped that they could not fall out 
of the bundle and I imagine if they did fall 
down they would not be badly hurt because 
of their wrappings. There is much disease 
and many cripples, so they present a great 
problem as there is practically no provision 
for their care.” 


* Standardization in Small Dwelling 
Houses. The American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee reports that standardiza- 
tion of parts and elements is playing an 
increasingly important réle in the building 
industry in Central Europe. The standardi- 
zation affects only materials, parts, and de- 
tails, but the simpler architectural treat- 
ment which has come to the fore in the last 
half century is said to lend itself much more 
readily to the use of standard details than 
did the earlier and more complicated form. 
While this movement has been under way 
for about five years, so extensive has it 
become that entire suburban districts have 
been built up of cottages in which standard 
doors, windows, and other structural parts 
have been used extensively. 


Material on Geography. Home eco- 
nomics teachers will be interested in Number 
78 of the Teachers College Bulletins, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois, which lists material obtainable 
free or at small cost. The sections on indus- 
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trial and commercial products, educational 
exhibits, and visual education deal with food 
products and other household commodities 
and with methods suggestive for home 
economics classes. The bulletin will be 
sent free on request to libraries and 
teachers. 


International Labour Office. The World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston 9, Massachusetts, has been appointed 
American agent for the sale of official pub- 
lications of this office, which was established 
in 1920 in accordance with the provisions of 
the Peace Treaty. The office, which is 
located in Geneva, is under the control of a 
governing body consisting of twenty-four 
members, twelve of whom represent govern- 
ments, six employers, and six workers. Its 
functions include the collection and distri- 
bution of information on all subjects relating 
to the international adjustment of conditions 
of industrial life and labor. It is also 
required by the treaty to publish a periodi- 
cal dealing with problems of industry and 
employment of international interest. 
Catalogue No. 3 lists publications available 
March 1, 1924, with prices and information 
as to contents. It will be frequently revised 
and will be sent regularly on request to the 
Boston agency. 


Paints and Heat Radiation. Emissive 
tests of various types of paint for increasing 
or decreasing heat radiation have recently 
been reported in U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Technologic Paper No. 254, by W. W. Cob- 
lentz and C. W. Hughes, which may be 
purchased from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 30 cents. Data on the 
emissivity of sheet iron, cotton duck, roof- 
ing material, artificial leather, etc., covered 
with white paint, vitreous enamel, aluminum 
paint, etc., show that aluminum paint emits 
only 30 to 50 per cent as much thermal 
radiation as the unpainted material and as 
the white paint, vitreous glass enamel, or 
other non-metallic coatings. 

A coating of aluminum paint applied to 
the top of an opaque canopy, e.g., automo- 
bile top, reduces by 50 per cent the heat 
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radiation from the under side. A coat of 
aluminum paint applied to the under side 
of a cotton duck tent cloth shuts out 85 per 
cent of the heat rays. 

The application of these data to house 
radiators is discussed. Owing to the fact 
that house radiators are essentially convec- 
tors of heat, a gain of only 15 to 20 per cent 
in heat dissipation into the room may be 
expected by covering the surface of the 
radiator with a paint which is free from 
flakes of metal, e.g., aluminum or bronze. 


Current Facts on City School Costs. 
This is the title of Research Bulletin, Volume 
II, Nos. 1 and 2, January and March, 1924, 
just ‘ssued by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. It gives data for 1923 whereby the 
per-pupil cost of the schools in cities of all 
sizes may be compared; illustrative material 
showing how the facts on school costs may 
be presented to the tax-payer; devotes seven 
pages to teachers’ salaries indicating that 
most cities are maintaining or increasing 
their salary schedules; gives facts to prove 
that fiscally independent school boards make 
for a community of educational policy, keep 
politics out of the schools, and do not cause 
school costs to rise; and includes a bibliog- 
raphy on school accounting and budgeting. 


Reading Course in Home Economics. 
The American Library Association has 
issued an attractive leaflet in which six 
books are suggested by Abbie L. Marlatt as 
together giving the interested homemaker 
the facts which will help her to adjust the 
older to the newer knowledge of sanitation, 
nutrition, economics, and child training, 
and thus to plan and carry out her work to 
better advantage. The books are: House 
and Home, by Greta Gray, published by 
Lippincott; Simple Course in Home Decorat- 
ing, by Winifred Fales, published by Small, 
Maynard & Company; Feeding the Family, 
by Mary Swartz Rose, published by Mac- 
millan; Textile Fabrics, by Elizabeth Dyer, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Company; 
Food Products, Their Source, Chemistry 
and Use, published by Blakiston; and 
The Business of the Household, by B. F. 
Andrews, published by Macmillan. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


EDUCATION 
Knight, F. B., and Rammers, H. H. Fluc- tion. This experiment, in which adequate 
tuations in Mental [roduction when objective data were present, again supports 
Motivation Is the Main Variable. Jour. the contention that conscious motivation 


Appl. Psych. 1923, 7: 207. 

The studies here reported suggest in- 
creased motivation as a means of decreasing 
the gap between the potential capacity of 
a college student and his accomplishments 
in the college course. The success ot a 
_ college instructor may be measured by the 
lessening of this gap in his pupils. The 
size of the gap is due to many factors, 
among which are undoubtedly the ir- 
relevancy ot the subject matter to the pur- 
pose of the student, the successful competi- 
tion of many extra-curriculum activities, 
and imperfect application of the laws of 
learning by the teacher. As a necessary 
condition of learning is a high level of atten- 
tion, two studies were made of the atten- 
tion habits of college students. The first 
was with juniors in colleges of lib-ral arts, 
commerce, and law to determine the per- 
centage of recitation time during which the 
students paid high effective attention; 
lower, less acute attention; or practically 
no attention. The result, which showed 
“a drift toward effective attention habits 
significant'y paralleled by a drift in cur- 
ricula toward vocational content,” was inter- 
preted to mean that conscious motivation 
causes large fluctuations in mental produc- 
tion. 

The second study was a comparison of 
accomplishments in the Thorndike Addition 
Tests by two groups of college students of 
similar intelligence. The one group, ten 
freshmen, who had been subjected to a 
strenuous regime of humiliating and fati- 
guing duty during fraternity probation peri- 
ods, produced twice as much work per unit 
of time with accuracy equal to the second 
group, fifty-four college juniors. The dif- 
ference in accomplishment is attributed by 
the writers to the fact that the freshmen 
had a real motive, in this case a desire to 
qualify for fraternity election, while the 
juniors had only the usual classroom motiva- 


causes large fluctuations in mental pro- 
duction. 


Roman, Mata. Voluntary Supplementary 
Studies in Nutrition. School Rev. 1923, 
31: 777. 

This is a report of projects carried out 
by juniors and seniors in the University 
High School, University of Chicago. The 
school is organized on the unit plan, each 
unit including two types of work. The 
first unit is made up of (1) graded minimal 
essentials, a body of ideas and attitudes 
which must be mastered by each pupil 
before she is considered ready to pass to 
another unit, and (2) special elective proj- 
ects for students who would not make 
maximum progress with only the minimal 
essentials. 

In the nutrition class described, success 
with the chosen projects presupposes a 
knowledge of the elements of nutrition. 
Girls who found themselves not well 
grounded went to literature or to the teacher 
for assistance while in an excellent learning 
attitude. The projects carried out indicated 
development of a power to do independent 
study and a real interest in simple research 
in nutrition. They were: Recording and 
studying food expenditures for the family 
for two months; survey of the health habits 
of four-year-old sister; a study of food 
habits and reduction in weight of two 
students; nutrition experiments with two 
rats and two pigeons with application to 
the diets of children. 


Yawberg, A. G. Instructional Supervi- 
sion with the Announced Visit as an 
Important Factor. School Rev. 1923, 
31: 763. 

The experiment in instructional supervi- 
sion here described was carried out by the 
county superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
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Ohio. It represents an effort to transfer 
supervision from the field of inspection 
into that of instruction, and is based on the 
belief that the purpose of supervision is to 
stimulate the teacher to a maximum of 
self-improvement and that suggestions never 
function satisfactorily except as they grow 
out of the teacher’s conscious need. In 
this experiment in instructional supervi- 
sion, a written notice was sent to the teacher 
of the exact hour of the superintendent’s 
visit, the class to be visited, and the partic- 
ular points to be emphasized. The test 
was first made in the junior and senior 
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high schools with the lesson plan and di- 
rected study as the only subjects included. 
To obtain the careful preparation by both 
superintendent and teacher on which the 
effectiveness of such visits depend a mono- 
graph on each subject was discussed by all 
the principals prior to the opening of school, 
then given to teachers and discussed at 
teachers’ meetings. The plan of study for 
such meetings is included. With this care- 
ful preparatory study the teachers so thor- 
oughly appreciated the problem that the 
usual objections to supervision were almost 
entirely forgotten and the supervisors’ 
visits were effective in improving instruction. 


NUTRITION 


DeBuys, L. R. A Clinical Study of Rickets 
in the Breast-Fed Infant. Am. Jour. 
Dis. Child. 1924, 27: 149. 

This paper, from the service for the 
newly born, Toure Infirmary and the De- 
partment of Pediatrics, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, reports a twelve-month statis- 
tical study based on observations of breast- 
fed babies, 62 white and 135 colored. All 
the children showed symptoms of rickets 
in varying severity. Costal beading was the 
most frequent symptom. Enlarged epi- 
physes, cranial bosses, flaring ribs and 
craniotabes followed in the order named. 
The combined symptoms reached a peak at 
the end of March, although the winter was 
a mild one. Lack of supervision and care 
seemed to cause rickets to develop with 
greater intensity. The symptoms were more 
severe in the colored than in the white 
children. There was apparently no rela- 
tionship between severity of rickets and the 
numerical order of the child in the family 
or the number of children ina family. There 
was no noticeable increase in the symptoms 
of rickets after an acute illness. Nothing 
was noted as to the influence of the severity 
of rickets on dentition, aside from the fact 
that the colored children with the mildest 
cases of rickets had more teeth and had 
them earlier. As regards weight, the ra- 
chitic white babies were a little above the 
average; no satisfactory data were avail- 
able for the colored. 


The author concludes that rickets should 
be looked on as a disease which may begin 
shortly after birth, not one of the second 
half year. 

Ruts OKEy. 


Osborne, T. B. and Mendel, L. B. Nutri- 
tion and Growth on Diets Highly Defi- 
cient or Entirely Lacking in Preformed 
Carbohydrates. Jour. Biol. Chem. 1924, 
59: 13. 

Feeding experiments are reported which 
show that rats are capable of growing nor- 
mally on diets highly deficient or entirely 
lacking in carbohydrates. Protein was fed 
at levels varying from 80 to 20 per cent. 
Below the 20 per cent level of protein intake 
normal growth was not secured. Higher 
levels of protein intake (80 to 90 per cent) 
resulted in some diuresis, and at autopsy 
the otherwise normal rats showed enlarged 
kidneys. 

The protein foods used were meat scrap, 
casein, edestin, gliadin, lactalbumin, and 
egg white. The remainder of the diet was 
made up of salts, fats, fatty acids, glycerol, 
and vitamin concentrates. 

The highest proportion of fat tolerated 
was 75 per cent of the diet. This level of 
fat intake, which seemed to result in no 
very serious disturbance in the metabolism 
of the rats, is especially remarkable since 
it corresponds to a_ketogenetic-antiketo- 
genetic ratio of over 7:1; and the limit 
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beyond which ketosis is said to arise in man 
is 4:1. 

The authors conclude that “so far as 
carbohydrate is required for intermediary 
metabolism (in rats), particularly for the 
metabolism of fats and the development of 
energy in muscular contraction, it can be 
furnished endogenously throughout the 
period of growth to adult size.” 

Ruta OKey. 


Bauer, Virginia and Blunt, Katharine. 
Effect of a Small Breakfast on the Energy 
Metabolism of Children. Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 1924, 59: 77. 

The oxygen consumption of seven children 
was measured with the Benedict portable 
respiration apparatus, before breakfast. 
Fach was then given a light breakfast of 
cereal, milk, bread, butter, and sometimes 
fruit, and the determination was repeated 
after an interval of from three and one- 
half to four hours. The variations in oxygen 
comsumption before and after breakfast 
ranged from +6.3 per cent to —6.4 per 
cent with an average of .6 per cent. The 
authors conclude that routine “basal” 
metabolism measurements on children may 
safely be made at the noon hour, provided 
the breakfast does not exceed 470 caleries 
and 14 grams protein, and is eaten at least 
four hours before the observation. 

Ruta Oxey. 


Rose, M. S. and McLeod, G. Digestion 
Experiments with the Raw White of Egg. 
II. The digestibility of unbeaten in com- 
parison with beaten whites. Jour. Biol. 
Chem. 1923, 58: 369. 

The authors report determinations of 
digestibility of egg white taken with the 
same ration as in their previously reported 
experiments—39.5 g. of egg white potein, 
with rice, saltines, lettuce, fruit juice, cream, 
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butter, olive oil and sugar, aggregating 18 g. 
protein. 

Six young women were on the same pro- 
tein ration for two three-day periods, for 
the first of which the egg white was sub- 
divided as little as possible, and for the 
second thoroughly beaten. The utiliza- 
tion of the beaten egg white was somewhat, 
though not markedly, better than that of 
the unbeaten whites. The ranges of dif- 
ference in coefficients of digestibility were 
from —1.9 to +15 per cent with an average 
of 3.6 per cent. 

Ruta Oxry. 


van Leersum, FE. C. On the Effect of 

Hematoporphyrin on the Deposition of 

Calcium in the Bones of Rachitic Rats. 

Jour. Biol. Chem. 1924, 58: 835. 

The fact that the skin’s sensitiveness to 
light can be increased markedly by injec- 
tions of the blood pigment derivative, 
hematoporphyrin, has led the author to 
investigate the effect of this substance upon 
calcium deposit in the bones of rachitic 
rats. 

The rats were fed the usual rachitic diet 
until symptoms developed, following which 
hematoporphyrin was administered. The 
animals were kept throughout the experi- 
ment in a basement room to which no sun- 
light and very little of even diffuse daylight 
penetrated. Yet the hematoporphyrin 
caused a deposit of calcium in the metaphysis 
which was unmistakable; McCollum’s line 
test was clearly postive. 

The assumption is that this substance 
photosensitizes the tissues in such a way 
that even the ordinary rays of light (as 
contrasted with the ultra-violet rays which 
alone bear a therapeutic relationship to 
rickets) are made to penetrate. Experi- 
ments on its effect on total darkness are 
still uncompleted. 

Wooprvurr. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


American Education Week. The seven 
days from November 17 to 23 have been 
chosen as those during which the public 
will be asked to give special attention to 
educational matters. As in the four previ- 
ous years, the movement is being promoted 
by the American Legion, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

World’s Committee, Y. W. C. A. One 
hundred and thirty-six women representing 
forty-six countries met at the Grace Dodge 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 9th to 16th, 
to discuss plans and policies for their organi- 
zations. Though home economics does 
not appear on the program as such, it is of 
course impossible to carry on work for the 
welfare of women without taking account of 
conditions of living in the homes and com- 
munities and, in many cases, of household 
industries. For example, among the 
exhibits representing the work were charm- 
ing specimens of Esthonian home weaving 
with home-grown, home-dyed wool. Cos- 
tume dolls showed typical Turkish dress, 
changes in the use of the veil corresponding 
to changes in the social status of women. A 
miniature kitchen cabinet from Syria, with 
a shrine, a well, and a can of baking powder 
all included, suggested the combination of 
old and new which is characteristic of life in 
the Near East to-day. Rumor has it that 
recipes typical of the different countries 
represented have been collected for the chef 
of the Grade Dodge Hotel, and certainly 
some of the delegates drew interesting com- 
parisons between their menus and ours. 

International Child Welfare As- 
sociation. The Council of the League of 
Nations in March adopted a resolution 
providing that, subject to the approval of 
the Assembly, the Secretariat of the League 


should take over the work hitherto carried 
on by the International Association of 
Child Welfare. This means the work for- 
merly located in Brussels and partially 
subsidized by the Belgian government will 
become part of a new department of the 
Secretariat of the League which will serve 
as a center of information regarding the 
protection of childhood. This action has 
been urged by the International Red Cross 
Committee and the Save the Children Fund 
International Union which has been operat- 
ing at Geneva under the patronage of the 
International Red Cross. 

Constantinople Woman’s College. 
Kathryn Newell Adams was inaugurated as 
president of the college on June 9th. Miss 
Adams succeeds Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, 
who has retired after thirty years of dis- 
tinguished service. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association, 
Southern Section. An all day meeting was 
held April 26 as guests of Mr. Seelig in his 
new wholesale grocery warehouse, Sacra- 
mento. Over one hundred and twenty 
members were present, who divided into 
three groups to hear Winifred Frye, Alice 
Bradley, and Hazel Severy talk on textiles, 
nutrition, and chemistry, respectively. 
Each section discussed the many interest- 
ing points brought out, books were reviewed 
and ideas exchanged. The section finds 
these meetings particularly valuable, furnish- 
ing ample time for teachers to discuss their 
common problems and receive suggestions. 

State Council Meeting. The fourth 
annual meeting was held in Sacramento, 
April 17 and 18, Saidee Stark, president of 
the California Home Economics Association, 
presiding. The time was occupied with 
revising the state constitution; completion 
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of the executive secretary fund; recom- 
mendations for a homemakers’ section; plans 
for student club affiliations; and discussion 
of plans for the American Home Economics 
Association convetion at Berkeley in 1925. 

Home Economics Club, Chico State 
Teachers College. At the meeting of the 
Northern Section, California Home Eco- 
nomics Association, held in Chico early in 
May, the club gave a picnic as its particular 
share of the program. The club is affiliated 
with the state association and has sent a 
delegate to each meeting of the northern 
section in Sacramento. Four club members, 
Mrs. Anna Martin, Jessie Bicknell, Pearl 
Walters, and Evelyn Bronaugh, attended 
the banquet given in the Hotel Sacramento 
at Sacramento, April 5, for Lita Bane, 
executive secretary for the national asso- 
ciation. The club raised fifty dollars for the 
Chico Health Center at the fall festival. 
It also cooperated with the young men of 
the manual arts department in putting on a 
carnival in December. The proceeds were 
for the purchase of school pennants. At 
present the girls are making new curtains 
for the stage of the assembly hall under the 
supervision of Hazel Garber, instructor of 
clothing, and Catherine Allen, president of 
the club. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Dietetic Association of the District of 
Columbia. At a mecting held on April 3 
the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Mrs. Hallie B. 
Corsette, of the Veterans Bureau; vice- 
president, Rowena Roberts, Sibley Hospital; 
secretary, Annabel Bird, Episcopal Hospi- 
tal; treasurer, Della Truitt, of Columbia 
Hospital. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
At a meeting held in Savannah May 1 to 3 
the following officers were elected for the 
coming year, beginning July 1: President, 
Erna Proctor, health educator for city 
schools at Athens; vice-president, Susan J. 
Mathews, nutrition specialist, Georgia State 
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College of Agriculture; secretary, Clara 
Hasslock, director of foods and cookery, 
Georgia State College for Women; treasurer, 
Mary Faucett, Savannah Senior High School; 
state councilor, Clara Lee Cone, supervisor 
home economics, Atlanta High Schools. 
Provision was also made for affiliation of 
student home economics organizations and 
application was immediately made by several 
teachers for membership of clubs in their 
schools. 

The constitution was amended to estab- 
lish a fiscal year beginning July 1. 

Prize Essay Contest. The three scholar- 
ships of $100, $75, and $50 offered by the 
Georgia Home Economics Association for 
the best essay by a high school senior or 
last year graduate, on the subject “Home 
Economics: Essential in Every Girl’s Educa- 
tion,” were won by Mattie Mae Rushing, A. 
and M. School, Statesboro, Elizabeth Bruce, 
teacher; Evelyn Levison, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Gertrude Williams, teacher; 
and Wynelle Otwell, Tubman High School, 
Augusta, Nancy Haddock, teacher. The 
judges were Miss Whitcomb, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Miss Atwater, editor of the 
Journal of Home Economics, and Dr. Den- 
ton, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 

The contest, which attracted much general 
attention and in which many carefully- 
prepared essays were submitted, was a suc- 
cessful means of increasing local understand - 
ing of and interest in home economics. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. The 
association was well represented at the home 
economics meeting of the Inland Empire 
Teachers Association in Spokane, April 11. 

University of Idaho. Between four and 
five hundred enthusiastic Moscow citizens, 
university students, faculty members, and 
out-of-town visitors were guests of the home 
economics club at the department of home 
economics, April 23. All phases of home 
economics work were displayed and demon- 
strations were given by each department. 
“Home Economics Day” is an annual event 
on the campus. 
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Mrs. Grace R. Wilmot addressed the home 
economics students on “The Home Beauti- 
ful” on April 22. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
The test committee, whose members are 
Anna Belle Robinson, chairman, Adah Hess, 
Georgina Lord, and Mabel Trilling, has 
issued an information test on foods for 
pupils in high school classes. This is an 
eight-page printed leaflet containing one 
hundred questions of the alternate-choice 
type, grouped under fourteen heads. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The third convention was held at Muncie, 
April 11 and 12. One hundred thirty-nine 
members registered, Mary L. Matthews, 
president of the association, and Dr. C. A. 
Ball, president of the Muncie Academy of 
Medicine, presiding. Among the speakers 
on the interesting and instructive program 
were Dr. Amy L. Daniels, University of 
Iowa; Dr. C. A. Ball and Mr. T. F. Fitzgib- 
bon, of Muncie; Lute Troutt, Robert Long 
Hospital, Indianapolis; and Dr. Caroiine 
Hedger, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, Chicago. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, 
Mabel T. Wellman, Indiana University; 
vice-president, Mabel C. Fertich, Crawfords- 
ville; secretary, Mrs. Emra B. Christy, 
Muncie; treasurer, Lucy Montgomery, 
Indianapolis. 

The membership has teached 313 and 
hopes to reach 400 before long and the quota 
to be raised for the executive secretary fund 
has been oversubscribed. 

Indiana Boys’ and Girls’ Ciubs. A round- 
up was held at Purdue University, May 6 
to 9 and over 2,000 club members with their 
chaperons and leaders spent a very profitable 
and enjoyable week on the campus. Talks, 
demonstrations, judging and demonstration 
team contests made up the program for the 
girls. The egg show and open house by 
the dairy department and engineering schools 
gave the children a glimpse of college work 
in an agricultural college. 
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INLAND EMPIRE REGION 


Regional Meeting, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Dean Florence Harri- 
son of Washington State College called the 
first meeting of this region on April 11 at the 
time of the Inland Empire Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting in Spokane. The conference 
was principally occupied with the discussion 
of matters of state and national business. 
Lita Bane, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, told 
many interesting facts concerning the 
national association. Membership in the 
Inland Empire states was as follows: Oregon 
had gone up from 46 to 49; Washington had 
fallen from 134 to 116; Idaho, organized 
within the year, has 68 members; no report 
was received from Wyoming, one member 
was present. 

Inland Empire Teachers Association. 
There was a large attendance of home 
economics teachers at the annual meeting 
of this association, held in Spokane, April 
9,10,and 11. The program included “‘Voca- 
tional Guidance, Why, What, When?” 
“From Mud Pies to Dietetics;” “The State 
the Worker and the School,” by Dr. Arthur 
D. Dean of Columbia University; a lecture 
by Mrs. Grace Wilmot, lecturer on interior 
decoration, on “Design in the Home;” and 
an address by Miss Bane on “Newer Phases 
of Home Economics.” 

KANSAS 

Kansas Home Economics Association. 
The first annual conference was held in To- 
peka on April 10, 11, and 12, with approxi- 
mately 150 Kansas teachers present. Dr. 
Isabel Bevier gave a review of the “Educa- 
tion of Women; Grace Schermerhorn of the 
American Child Health Association, spoke 
on “The Place of Home Economics in the 
Health Program;” other speakers were Dr. 
Margaret M. Justin of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College; Mrs. Ruth Stevenson 
Brown of Hays; and Maude Williamson, 
part-time supervisor of vocational home 
economics. Plans for improving home eco- 
nomics in the state were discussed, and 
the state quota for the executive secretary 
fund was budgeted; about two-thirds of 
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the amount was in the hands of the state 
secretary by May 1. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Grace Schermerhorn visited the college in 
April, and spoke to the classes in child 
welfare, home nursing, and special methods 
of home economics education. In all of her 
talks Miss Schermerhorn emphasized the 
“joyousness” of health. 

Margaret Dubbs, ’22, has been elected head 
of the department of household economics 
in Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma. 
Since her graduation Miss Dubbs has been 
an instructor in the home study department 
of the extension division of the college, 
where she has developed certain phases of 
the work, including programs for home- 
makers’ clubs. The homemakers club has 
an enrollment of 2,000 and receives requests 
from every part of the United States for 


programs. 

Ina F. Cowles, instructor in clothing and 
textiles, sailed from New York June 18 to 
spend the summer touring in the British 
Isles with her sister, May L. Cowles, and 
Helen Parsons. The two latter, who are 
on leave of absence from the University of 
Wisconsin, spent the spring in Italy and 
France. 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, on May 17. 
Through the courtesy of Edna White, 
director of the school, the speaker of the 
day was Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University 

The April News Letter was a “Health 
Number.” It also listed home economics 
courses offered in Michigan schools and 
colleges this summer. 

Grand Rapids. The Preventorium is a 
remodeled farm home run by the joint wel- 
fare and nurses’ organizations of the city 
where school children who are susceptible to 
but not afflicted with tuberculosis are build- 
ing strong bodies in a three months’ stay. 
As a result mothers in Grand Rapids have 
requested assistance in caring for the children 
and several nutrition classes of six to eight 
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weeks have been organized during the last 
three weeks. 

Three Rivers. Helen DuShane started 
her nutrition work outside the home 
economics class group in an_ interesting 
‘way this year. Four children from each 
of the four school wards were brought 
together the fifth hour every Thursday in an 
embryo clinic, organized to demonstrate to 
the community the value of this work with 
the hope of extending it next year. 

Ironwood. Mary Ann Fidler and Myrna 
Hovlid are getting some interesting results 
in nutrition in the meal-planning home proj- 
ects in the homes of the Slavic and Italian 
miners. Their contacts with the people in 
the homes have been helpful. 

Detroit. The Merrill-Palmer School has 
recently opened a consultation center to 
which physicians, parents or social workers 
may refer pre-school children for study and 
advice. This center is under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Helen T. Woolley, psychologist; 
Dr. Charles A. Wilson, physician; Lila 
Skinner, nutrition specialist; and Lola G. 
Yerkes, graduate nurse. 

Battle Creek College. Dr. Kellogg's per- 
sonal health survey has been in use in the 
college for several months and will soon be 
introduced in several large school systems in 
Michigan and other states. 

Lorna Barber is conducting nutrition 
classes in Battle Creek public schools, 
assisted by students from the home eco- 
nomics department of the college. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
A meeting was held at Jackson May 7, 8, and 
9 in connection with the Mississippi Educa- 
tional Association. Among the speakers 
at the home economics luncheon were 
Governor Whitfield; Cleora Helbing, 
Louisiana supervisor of home economics 
and southern regional councilor; Gladys 
Hughes, Mississippi’s national health cham- 
pion and a Mississippi poultry club 
member; Mrs. Edna Eatman of University 
of Mississippi; and Settie Mae Jenkins of 
State Teachers College. 


1924] 


The homemakers’ section, Mrs. F. J 
Hubbard, chairman, had for its topic “What 
Can the Mississippi Home Economics Asso- 
ciation Contribute to the Mississippi Home?” 
The extension section, under the leader- 
ship of See Rice, district agent, discussed 
“The New Home and Its Relation to 
the Community, Its Health, Social Life, 
Beauty and Wealth.” Mina Willis, dairy 
specialist, showed how extension campaigns 
may be used in home and class project work. 
The teachers’ section had a discussion of 
“Home Practice and Home Projects,” led 
by Irma Cooper, head of home economics 
department of Mississippi College for 
Women. Miss Helbing spoke on “Selling 
Home Economics to the State.” 


An interesting feature was a report from 
each of the eight district chairmen of home 
economics on recognizing such points as the 
status of home economics in the schools, 
extension work, exhibits, and contests. An 
exhibit and program on “Every Day Use 
of Art” attracted wide attention. It was 
conducted by Bessie Lemley of Belhaven 
College. 

The following officers were elected for 
1924-25: President, M. Esther Rogers, 
supervisor of vocational home economics; 
vice-president, Mrs. Della B. Alley, district 
home demonstration agent; secretary, Mary 
Wilson, in charge home economics depart- 
ment, Hinds County Agriculture High 
School; councilor, Susie V. Powell, assist- 
ant director of extension in charge of home 
demonstration work. There are 140 mem- 
bers in the association. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The mid-year council meeting was held at 
the State University, Missoula, early in 
April, with the president, Blanche Lee, 
presiding. The meetings were held in the 
new women’s dormitory where the out-of- 
town guests were entertained. Plans for 
next year’s meetings and program of work 
were discussed. 
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Sixth Annual Farmers’ Fair. This was 
held on May 3 at the Agricultural College, 
Lincoln. One of the important features was 
the production of “The Forest Princess,” 
a three-act pageant-play by Constance 
Darcy Mackay, and managed almost entirely 
by the students, with Bess Steele of the 
faculty as advisor. Grace Morton of the 
clothing division, with a student committee 
and the help of the clothing students, worked 
out the costumes for the fifty-five girls who 
took part, all of them from the home eco- 
nomics department. The play was given 
out of doors and the two thousand spectators 
voted it a lovely and successful production. 
All of the girls in the callege took a very 
active interest in the fair. Another of the 
big drawing cards for the fair was the parade 
of beautiful floats for which also the home 
economics girls were responsible. The edu- 
cational exhibits in Home Economics Hall 
are planned and carried out under the super- 
vision of the student chairwomen. Every 
student in the college is given an opportunity 
to take responsibility and use initiative and 
leadership. 

In the past the important réle played, by 
the girls in making the fair a success has 
not been recognized. This year, however, 
measures have been taken for giving the 
women an equal share not only in the actual 
work of the fair, but also in determining the 
policies of the Farmers’ Fair Board. 
Jeanette Gill and Ruth Groves represent the 
home economics department on the board. 

University of Nebraska. The home eco- 
nomics department held a bazaar on April 
11 from which the sum of sixty-five dollars 
was cleared. This will be used to start a 
loan fund for needy students. ' The articles 
contributed to the bazaar were paid for and 
made by the students, every girl in the 
department making a contribution. A simi- 
lar bazaar will probably be held annually to 
add to the loan fund. 

On May 14 the faculty of the home eco- 
nomics department gave their annual party 
to the seniors. A four-course dinner was 
served by the sophomores, after which there 
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were amusing stunts, the faculty taking off 
the seniors and the seniors the faculty. 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
association, at the invitation of the Cleve- 
land association held its third sectional 
meeting at the Western Reserve College for 
Women, March 8, 1924. The local organiza- 
tion arranged a very interesting nutrition 
program, with Virginia Wing, director of 
education bureau, Lelia Ogle, nutrition 
specialist, Miss E. Moreland Geraghty, 
of Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, and Dr. 
J. Lucian Morris, School of Medicine, 
Western Reserve University, as the speakers. 
Not least of the pleasures of the day was 
the delightful luncheon prepared by Marie 
L. Hines, instructor in household adminis- 
tration department and consulting dieti- 
tian and purchasing agent for the women’s 
dining room, and served by girls from house- 
hold administration classes. 

A meeting was held at Columbus on May 
10. The program included talks on “The 
Effect of Modern Life on the Home,” by 
Judge Florence Allen, Ohio Supreme Courts; 
“Does Home Economics Interest Boys?” 
by Mary Ruth Fisher, Toledo public schools; 
and “Home Economics—An Appreciation,” 
by Dean Alfred Vivian, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Lita Bane, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
was present at the meeting and took as her 
topic “To Be or Not To be.” 

Toledo. On March 12 the Lasalle and 
Koch Company, Toledo’s largest depart- 
ment store, presented a “Chapter on High 
School Dress” for the girls in the home 
economics and art classes of the four high 
schools. Girls from each high school were 
selected to act as models to show correct 
dress for girls of high school age. The girls 
gained splendid ideas of simplicity and econ- 
omy in dress as well as seeing the latest and 
smartest things for the coming season. 


Oregon State Agricultural College. The 


annual home economics field excursion, 
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open to seniors and juniors, was held April 
16 to 19 inclusive. While this is not a 
required part of the course, it is considered 
one of the most valuable events of the four 
years training. The establishments visited 
in Portland give the most hearty codpera- 
tion so that the students always return to 
the campus with a fund of information 
such as can be gained only through actual 
contact with industrial plants. Those 
visited this year included packing plants, 
biscuit factories, laundries, bakeries, an 
ice cream factory, a knitting mill, a factory 
producing only wearing apparel for babies, 
woolen mills, hotel kitchens, an oriental 
rug company, and a milling plant. The 
students also visited home economics depart- 
ments in grade, high and polytechnic schools, 
an open air school, and a baby home. They 
were also shown the public markets and a 
large department store, where they were 
given a clear insight into the management 
and background operations. A_ clearer 
realization of the bigness of institutions 
related to the home, and the responsibility 
of the consuming public toward such 
industries. 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held on April 18 
at Nashville during the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting. Adah Hess, state super- 
visor of home economics in Illinois, was 
the principal speaker, her subject being 
“Important Needs in Home Economics 
Education.” The committees appointed at 
the last year’s meeting gave reports of the 
splendid work accomplished during the year. 
The new officers elected were: President, 
Lula Tunnison, Memphis; vice-president, 
Esther Bracken, Knoxville; secretary, Byrdie 
Wright, Memphis; treasurer, Ruth Arey, 
Jaskson. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
One of the classes in historic costume did a 
unique and interesting piece of work this 
spring. At the beginning of the quarter 
each student was given the choice between 
writing a term paper or making an historic 
costume representing some given period. 
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With one exception all students chose the 
latter. At the close of the quarter the class 
presented “A Fashion Show of the Ages,” 
each student portraying some outstanding 
historic character of the period her costume 
represented. There were a Sappho, a Portia, 
a Mary Queen of Scots, a Queen Elizabeth, 
a Nell Gwyn, an Empress Josephine, and 
various others, ending with our smartly 
gowned, flat-healed, bobbed-haired girl of 
1924. As each character appeared a clever 
description in verse, written by the one 
student who did not choose to make a cos- 
tume, was read. This reading was accom- 
panied by soft music in the spirit of the time 
of the costume being featured. This “Fash- 
ion Show of the Ages” proved so interesting 
and instructive that the Nashville chapter of 
the Fashion Art League of America asked 
that it be given at a spring meeting. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
All committees have been selected and 
notified of their appointments, and each has 
undertaken an extensive program for work 
in Virginia. The association has increased 
in membership 100 per cent for the past year 
and the cause of home economics in the state 
is advancing rapidly. 

Several interesting pieces of work are 
under way. The extension department of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute is having 
a menu contest and homemakers’ exhibit 
in connection with the agricultural exhibits. 
Kitchen improvement contests are on in 
various counties. The vocational high 
schools are experimenting with the cottage 
plan for instruction. The ‘“Peptomist,” 
the paper published by the high school 
students ot home economics, carries a report 
of the plan in various schools. 


The state normal schools have recently 
had their names changed by an act of the 
Legislature to state teachers colleges. All 
the state teachers colleges are offering B.S. 
degrees with majors in home economics 
and every effort is being made to raise the 
standards of home economics teachers to 
the four years training and a college degree. 
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WISCONSIN 


Stout Institute. The departments of 
nutrition, hygiene, and child care, under 
the direction of Bertha Bisbey, Rachel 
Gilbert, and Eva Scantlebury, conducted a 
child welfare exhibit for students and com- 
munity March 27 and 28. On the first 
afternoon a health play was given by grade 
children under Ruth Klein of the English 
department, and a lecture by Dr. Caroline 
Hedger of the Elizabeth McCormick Memo- 
rial Fund of Chicago on ‘‘Adolescence.” 

Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, state extension 
leader of home economics, visited the Insti- 
tute during March, Twenty-years ago Mrs. 
Jones counselled with Senator Stout regard- 
ing his plans for home economics work and 
equipment in Menomonie. The first di- 
rector and several of the earlier teachers 
employed by Senator Stout were Mrs. 
Jones’ students. 

Mabel Campbell, federal agent for home 
economics, visited the Institute in April. 

Mamie Russell Mutz and her students in 
the related art department during the week 
of April 7 arranged an exhibit of printed 
textiles from the American Federation of 
Arts. On several afternoons senior girls 
gave demonstrations and talks on block 
printing and the dyeing industry, and Miss 
Mutz spoke on “The Making of a Design for 
Textile Fabrics.” 

Daisy Alice Kugel sailed for England 
April 30. She will visit schools in England, 
France, and Belgium and remain until Sep- 
tember 1. Muriel Brasie of the clothing 
department will join ber early in June. 


GENERAL. 


Syracuse Community Chest. Edith M. 
Barber is acting as director of the bureau of 
information established by the Chest. 

Insurance of School Children. Switzer- 
land is the first country to inaugurate govern- 
ment insurance of school children, according 
to a recent release from the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. In some cantons it is voluntary 
and in some compulsory. The canton of 
Vaud was first to insure its children. In 
1922 the government of the Canton of 
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Basel insured against sickness and accidents 
all pupils in the public schools, from the 
kindergartens to the higher grades of the 
industrial schools. Other cantons and munic- 
ipalities have taken steps in the same direc- 
tion. In this, as in the other forms of 
government insurance, the premiums are 
paid jointly by the children and the govern- 
ment. It is reported that a bill .or insur- 
ance of school children against sickness has 
been introduced in the Portuguese Senate. 

Change in Publishing Firm. The many 
home economics friends of Mary Barrows will 
be interested to learn that on March 31, 1924, 
the well-known firm of Whitcomb and Bar- 
rows, publishers and booksellers, was suc- 
ceeded by M. Barrows & Company. Books 
formerly issued by the former will hereafter 
be brought out under the new imprint, and 
the bookselling department will be continued 
by the new firm at the old address, Hunting- 
ton Chambers, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Utility or Romance in Frocks? According 
to a recent Associated Press dispatch from 
Oxford, England, a writer in a undergraduate 
journal of the University declares that the 
young people of the Victorian era knew 
how to walk and how to talk. “Today we 
can do neither gracefully. Oxford demands 
charm quite as much as intellectual acro- 
batics. Frocks today are for the most part 
too intellectual, too utilitarian. They lack 
romance.” 

The National Health Library. This joint 
public health library is one of the achieve- 
ments of the National Health Council and 
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was formed in 1921 by bringing together the 
libraries of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, and the National 
Tuberculosis Association. Later the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association was added as a 
participant. The present resources consist 
of approximately 6,000 volumes and 40,000 
pamphlets. The library receives regularly 
190 periodicals through subscription, gift or 
exchange, besides bulletins and other publi- 
cations of state and city health departments 
and other organizations. 

The resources of the library have been 
placed at the disposal of all who are working 
in the field of public health or are interested 
in health education, and the library staff, 
with the aid of specialists in the different 
organizations, attempts to supply informa- 
tion not only to health officers, public health 
nurses and general fie'd workers, but also to 
teachers, librarians, parents, club women, 
and all others interested in any phase of 
health education or literature. The library 
answers specific questions about health 
literature, compiles bibliographies, distri- 
butes freely lists of recommended readings 
and lists of publications of the various organ- 
izations in the National Health Council. 
Copies of these lists ate freely distributed. 
Among the recent subjects may be noted the 
Pre-School Child, Industrial Nursing, Health 
Examinations, and Popular Books on Health. 
The address is 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


